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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 


Delivered  at  Lincoln,  12th  March,  1949 

BY 

R.  J.  Batters,  b.sc. 

ADJUSTMENT  AND  ILLUMINATION  WHEN  PHOTOGRAPHING 
WITH  THE  AID  OF  A  MICROSCOPE. 

When  reading  the  addresses  of  past  presidents  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Naturalists’  Union  one  realizes  they  spoke  to  members  who  had  a 
similar  approach  to  Natural  History  as  themselves,  and  no  doubt  they 
hoped  the  material  they  presented  would  be  both  acceptable  and  useful 
to  others  as  well.  My  particular  interests  have  been  in  photography 
and  microscopy,  using  them  to  obtain  records  of  all  kinds  of  natural 
objects.  Some  of  the  results,  in  the  form  of  prints  or  slides,  you  have 
seen  exhibited  each  year  when  the  Annual  Reports  have  been  read  at 
the  November  meetings.  The  photographic  and  microscopic  sections 
of  the  L.N.U.  are  now  strong  and  healthy  groups,  as  you  must  be  well 
aware  if  you  recollect  the  splendid  exhibition  of  prints  and  slides  of 
Messrs.  Auger,  Hallam  and  Steele,  and  the  films  of  Mr.  Sewards 
and  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  shown  at  Dr.  Robinson’s  microscopical 
meetings.  With  the  two  foregoing  sections  of  the  Union  in  mind, 
I  present  to  you  something  which  I  hope  will  be  of  help,  particularly 
to  those  members  who  are  contemplating  taking  photographs  with  the 
aid  of  a  microscope  ;  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  help  of  lantern 
slides,  pictures  and  apparatus,  show  you  a  little  of  the  beautiful  world 
of  minute  objects  to  which  diatoms  belong. 

Last  year,  in  his  Presidential  Address,  Dr.  Robinson  spoke  on  the 
History  and  Development  of  the  Microscope  up  to  the  time  when 
the  leading  manufacturers  were  incorporating  the  best  mechanical 
features  in  their  apparatus  to  enable  the  finest  objectives  to  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage.  It  seemed  fitting  that  his  paper  should  be  followed 
by  one  giving  practical  details  to  enable  this  beautiful  apparatus  to 
be  used  in  other  than  the  customary  perfunctory  fashion  ;  this  con¬ 
sideration  influenced  me  in  the  choice  of  the  subject  for  this  address. 

Some  of  you  are  photographers  and  some  microscopists,  but  not 
both,  but  may  desire  to  combine  the  two  pursuits.  If  you  do,  then 
I  suggest  you  begin  by  adding  a  simple  eyepiece  camera  to  your 
microscope  and  begin  taking  photographs.  If  you  are  already  a 
photographer  you  will  have  the  advantage  over  a  microscopist  because 
you  will  have  acquired  a  technique,  but  at  the  same  time  you  will  be 
handicapped  when  you  apply  your  skill  to  the  microscope  because  it 
will  be  necessary  to  modify,  or  even  change,  certain  ideas  you  have 
acquired,  perhaps  at  no  small  cost,  during  your  pursuit  of  photographs 
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of  birds,  flowers  or  insects  or  whatever  branch  you  favour.  To 
summarize  briefly  these  ideas  they  are  here  in  the  form  of  a  list  : — 

(1)  Stopping  down  a  lens  increases  the  depth  of  focus. 

(2)  Flatness  of  field  and  equally  sharp  definition  all  over  it  are 

produced  by  lenses  called  anastigmats. 

(3)  Stop  numbers  of  lenses  are  a  guide  to  relative  exposure. 

(4)  A  good  photograph  truthfully  portrays  what  you  saw  and  is 
a  likeness  of  the  object  photographed. 

When  using  a  microscope,  stopping  down  the  lens  (which  is 
done  in  a  quite  different  manner  to  that  used  with  a  camera)  does 
increase  the  depth  of  focus  but  the  effect  is  almost  negligible,  and  later 
I  hope  to  show  you  that  it  is  undesirable  for  other,  more  important 
reasons. 

An  astigmatic  flatness  of  field  and  overall  sharp  definition  are 
incompatible  with  the  construction  of  microscope  objectives  which  are 
intended  to  give  really  sharp  definition,  that  is  to  say,  microscope 
objectives  are  not  anastigmats  and  the  field  is  decidedly  curved  with 
sharpest  definition  in  the  central  zone.  There  are  usually  no  stop 
numbers  or  iris  diaphragm  fitted  to  a  microscope  objective,  although  a 
Davis  shutter  can  be  fitted  behind  it  if  necessary.  Stopping  down  is 
done  by  means  of  the  iris  in  the  substage  condenser.  With  regard 
to  section  four  of  the  preceding  list,  it  may  possibly  surprise  you 
that  what  is  seen  through  a  high  power  microscope  is  not  necessarily 
a  true  picture  of  the  object  being  examined,  so  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  study  the  interpretation  of  microscopical  images  and  choose  the 
true  one  when  photographing  your  specimen.  I  hope  this  will  not 
deter  you  from  attempting  photomicrography,  because  the  remarks 
in  the  last  sentence  are  only  applicable  with  high  powers  and  the 
difficulty  is  overcome  by  using  large  apertures  instead  of  the  small 
ones  used  by  photographers  when  they  wish  to  obtain  the  greatest 
depth  of  focus.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  really  this  :  anyone  who 
intends  taking  high  power  photomicrographs  is  more  likely  to  need 
training  in  the  use  of  a  microscope  than  anything  else.  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  in  using  a  microscope  than  focussing  it  upon  an  object 
which  is  evenly  illuminated.  It  is  to  these  two  questions  of  illumination 
and  adjustment  I  wish  to  refer  later,  and  finally  to  give  a  brief  outline 
of  the  steps  necessary  to  secure  a  good  quality  image. 

A  knowledge  of  photography  is  of  secondary  importance,  because 
firstly  it  is  more  familiar  and  easier  to  acquire  and  secondly,  because 
new  problems  arise  with  a  microscope  which  can  be  solved  by  the 
very  opposite  procedure  to  that  which  a  photographer  would  ordinarily 
adopt.  For  photographic  guidance  I  refer  you  to  good  photographic 
manuals  which  give  most  of  the  information  required  and  also  suggest 
you  enlist  the  aid  of  another  photographic  member  of  the  Union. 

The  new  problems  which  arise  are  due  to  various  causes,  which 
I  propose  to  outline  in  the  following  parapgraphs  (1 — 6). 
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1.  Spherical  Aberration  due  to  the  condenser. 

The  microscopist  is  concerned  with  a  lens  defect  known  as  spherical 
aberration,  which  in  effect  means  that  different  zones  of  an  objective 
do  not  bring  the  rays  of  light  to  the  same  focus.  There  is  produced 
therefore,  what  appears  to  be  a  sharp  image,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  mistiness  caused  by  the  other  rays  which  have  wandered  from  the 
main  focus.  The  effect  seen  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  view  of  a 
full  moon  in  a  clear  and  cloudless  sky  as  against  a  view  of  it  when 
veiled  by  light  clouds.  Any  mistiness  or  veiling  of  the  clear  image 
as  seen  through  a  microscope  is  mostly  due  to  spherical  aberration, 
and  it  should  be  eliminated  by  appropriate  adjustments  which  will 
be  referred  to  later.  The  method  only  too  frequently  adopted  is  to 
reduce  the  working  aperture  of  the  substage  condenser,  with  consequent 
detriment  to  the  definition  and  resolving  power  of  the  objective  in  use. 

2.  The  cover  glass  and  tube  length  problems. 

Camera  lenses  work  satisfactorily  at  almost  any  distance  from  an 
object,  whereas  a  microscope  objective  gives  its  best  performance  at 
one  particular  distance  which  is  determined  when  its  lenses  are 
assembled.  The  manufacturer  specifies  two  things  :  (a)  the  tube 
length  of  the  objective  ;  (b)  the  thickness  of  cover  glass  through  which 
it  is  intended  to  focus.  The  tube  length  of  160  mm.  is  usually  engraved 
on  the  barrel ;  the  cover  glass  thickness  is  .006" — .007".  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  determine  the  best  working  distance  by  adjusting  the 
draw  tube  of  the  microscope  until  the  sharpest  and  clearest  image  is 
obtained  when  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  ordinary  focussing 
adjustment.  The  way  to  proceed  is  to  set  the  draw  tube  at  160  mm. 
and  then  focus  and  scrutinize  the  image  ;  extend  the  draw  tube  to 
170  mm.,  refocus  and  again  look  at  the  image.  Is  it  better  or  worse  ? 
If  necessary  push  in  the  draw  tube  to  150  mm.  and  repeat  the  process 
of  scrutiny.  Is  the  image  improved,  or  worse  ?  Continue  until 
the  best  possible  image  is  obtained,  which  is  indicated  by  absence  of 
mistiness.  Mistiness  is  caused  by  the  cover  glass  thickness,  or  tube 
length,  or  both,  being  wrong  for  the  slide  undergoing  examination. 
If  the  cover  glass  is  too  thick  the  drawtube  needs  pushing  in  and 
vice-versa  ;  if  too  thin,  the  tube  should  be  extended.  The  cover  glass 
thickness  cannot  easily  be  altered  so  recourse  is  made  to  alteration  of 
tube  length. 

3.  Numerical  Aperture. 

As  previously  stated,  a  photographer  usually  closes  the  iris 
diaphram  to  give  overall  sharpness  to  the  picture,  whereas  the 
microscopist  should  increase  the  aperture  used  to  the  maximum,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  increased  resolution  available  with  the 
highest  numerical  aperture  possible  in  the  particular  circumstances. 
Numerical  aperture  is  the  counterpart  for  the  microscope  of  the 
system  of  F  numbers  used  to  describe  the  apertures  of  photographic 
lenses.  For  example,  a  photographic  lens  with  the  wide  aperture  of 
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F2  would  have  a  numberical  aperture  or  N.A.  of  0.125  when  used 
to  form  an  image  of  natural  size,  i.e.,  with  a  magnification  of  unity  or 
one.  This  is  a  very  small  aperture  compared  with  those  used  in 
microscopes.  For  example,  a  microscope  objective  of  N.A.  0.5  would 
have  a  stop  number  of  F  0.5,  and  an  oil  immersion  of  N.A.  1.40  would 
have  a  stop  number  of  F  0.18.  The  formula  for  conversion  is  as 
follows  : — 


Let  m  =-  magnification 
F  =  the  stop  number 

m  1 

then  N.A.  =  -  .  - 

m  —  1  2  F. 

to  a  sufficiently  near  approximation  for  practical  purposes.  A  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  relatively  great  apertures  of  microscope  objectives,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  on  cameras,  should  make  it  plain  that  depth  of  focus 
would  be  very  small  and  great  accuracy  is  needed  when  focussing  a 
microscope,  hence  a  good  fine  adjustment  is  required.  What  would 
happen  if  you  had  a  camera  with  a  lens  working  at  N.A.  1.0  with  a 
diameter  twice  its  focal  length  ? 

4.  Resolution  and  wide  apertures. 

There  is  a  popular  misconception  that  increased  magnification 
will  necessarily  give  more  detail.  This  is  only  partially  true  with  a 
microscope,  for  what  is  needed  there  is  more  numerical  aperture  in 
order  to  get  increased  resolution.  The  corollary  to  this  is  to  use 
microscope  lenses  as  wide  open  as  possible  and  stop  them  down  only 
the  very  minimum  necessary  to  give  a  fine,  clear  image. 

5.  Illumination. 

Photographer  and  microscopist  are  on  common  ground  when 
lighting  is  considered,  for  both  strive  for  the  most  satisfactory  lighting 
of  the  best  subject  or  specimen  obtainable.  Both  use  artificial  light 
because  it  is  more  constant  and  convenient  than  sunlight,  which  is 
subject  to  all  the  vagaries  of  climate  and  weather.  Daylight  can  be 
used  with  a  microscope  but  it  is  one  of  the  worst  sources,  due  to  its 
diffuseness  and  the  large  size  of  the  source  if  one  is  using  reflected 
light  from  sky  or  clouds.  Heliostats  have  been  used  in  more  suitable 
climates,  but  then  the  size  of  the  sun’s  image  is  apt  to  be  too  small. 

6.  The  size  of  the  light  source. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  with  a  microscope  the  size  of  light 
source  should  be  controllable  within  the  limits  of  a  2  in.  circle,  down 
to  one  about  one-eighth  inch  diameter,  the  size  needed  being  dependant 
on  the  substage  condenser  in  use  and  the  apparent  size  of  the  field  of 
view  seen  through  the  microscope. 
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Apparatus. 

At  this  stage  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  make  a  few  comments 
about  the  apparatus  required.  Apart  from  a  firm  and  rigid  stand 
(there  are  many  old  stands  which  are  quite  suitable  and  which  do  not 
bear  the  magic  name  Research  !)  you  will  need  objectives,  eyepieces, 
condensers  and  slides  with  suitable  specimens.  With  regard  to 
objectives  it  is  as  well  to  try  them  on  suitable  objects  such  as  diatoms, 
or  a  silvered  slide  with  minute  holes  on  the  silver  covering  which 
will  act  as  artificial  stars.  The  star  test  is  worth  pursuing  in  order  to 
practise  adjusting  the  tube  length  when  eliminating  spherical 
aberration,  and  can  also  give  valuable  information  as  to  the  correct 
or  incorrect  assembly  of  an  objective.  Examination  with  a  hand  lens 
will  tell  you  if  any  of  the  components  are  dirty  or  scratched,  or  if  the 
balsam  has  crystallised  out  or  been  sprung  due  to  a  knock  or  a  fall. 
Beck  of  London  supplies  suitable  slides  for  star  testing. 

With  regard  to  eyepieces,  keep  the  magnification  as  low  as 
possible.  The  rough  rule  is  that  the  maximum  magnification  without 
loss  of  definition  is  1000  times  the  N.A.  of  the  objective  in  use.  This 
rule  takes  into  account  the  combined  magnification  of  occular  and 
objective  being  used. 

The  Condenser. 

A  most  essential  piece  of  apparatus  is  a  proper  substage  condenser 
which  is  optically  well  corrected,  adjustable  by  means  of  centring 
screws  and  focussed  by  rack  and  pinion  from  below  the  stage.  All  too 
commonly  one  finds  that  fine  objectives  are  used  with  the  poorest  of 
condensers,  with  the  result  that  their  performances  are  limited  by  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  condensers. 

Slides. 

Diatom  slides  are  very  useful  because  of  their  inherent 
possibilities  for  taxing  skill  and  the  powers  of  equipment  to  the 
utmost.  They  are  excellent  for  practising  the  technique  of  illumination 
and  resolution,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  more  detail  later. 

The  Illumination  and  its  control. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  vital  and  perhaps  most  neglected 
aspects  of  microscope  technique,  the  problem  of  suitable  illumination — 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  helpful  to  consider  lamps.  Any  lamp,  which 
has  a  textureless  light  source  of  suitable  shape  and  size,  will  do.  A 
paraffin  flame  with  suitable  bullseye,  as  on  the  old-fashioned  microscope 
lamps,  is  very  good.  The  reason  for  having  a  textureless  source  of 
light  is,  that  either  the  source  of  light  itself  or  its  image  has  to  be  focussed 
at  the  plane  of  the  object,  in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  Any 
structure  in  the  source  would  be  too  evident  in  a  finished  photograph. 
Since  most  microscopists  use  electric  light  probably  a  piece  of  very 
finely  ground  glass,  about  2  in.  square,  with  an  iris  diaphragm 
immediately  in  front  of  it,  and  housed  in  a  light-tight,  well-ventilated 
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box  containing  a  75  or  100  watt  bulb  would  be  best.  The  purpose  of 
the  iris  is  to  be  able  to  vary  the  effective  size  of  the  disc  of  light,  so 
that  flooding  and  glare  are  reduced.  If  the  source  is  bigger  than  the 
field  of  view  as  seen  through  the  microscope,  glare  results  and  the 
contrast  of  the  image  is  reduced.  The  points  to  watch  are  that  the 
source  of  light  is  focussed  in  the  plane  of  the  object  on  the  stage,  and 
its  size  is  the  minimum  which  will  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
photograph  to  be  taken.  It  may  be  less  but  not  greater  than  the  field 
of  view. 

Alignment  of  the  apparatus. 

Setting  up  the  microscope  to  obtain  the  best  image  is  carried  out 
as  follows.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  the  various  optical  parts  of  the 
microscope  into  accurate  alignment.  If  you  can  manage  without  a 
mirror,  do  so,  because  it  only  adds  complications  due  to  formation  of 
double  images  by  reflection  ;  modern  stainless  steel  mirrors  obviate 
this  difficulty.  First  remove  eyepiece,  objective  and  condenser  and 
insert  a  dummy  eyepiece  into  the  drawtube.  This  dummy  eyepiece 
should  be  without  lenses  but  with  a  central  pinhole  instead.  The 
purpose  of  the  pinhole  is  to  ensure  that  the  eye  is  placed  on  the  optical 
axis  of  the  drawtube.  Look  through  the  pinhole  and  place  the  light 
source  so  that  it  appears  central  and  concentric  with  the  lower  circular 
end  of  the  drawtube. 

The  lamp  distance. 

The  light  should  be  8  or  10  inches  from  the  substage  condenser. 
This  lamp  distance  can  be  determined  more  exactly  as  follows  : — 
Replace  the  condenser,  eyepiece  and  objective.  Put  the  slide  to  be 
examined  on  the  stage.  Focus  the  objective  on  the  specimen.  Now 
move  the  lamp  to  and  fro  while  focussing  the  substage  condenser, 
until  it  is  at  the  distance  at  which  it  gives  the  best  and  clearest  image 
of  the  light  source,  with  condenser  iris  wide  open.  With  the  lamp  at 
this  distance  the  focussed  condenser  will  give  very  nearly  the  best 
image  of  the  light  source  when  the  slide  is  in  position  for  viewing. 
The  foregoing  is  necessary  because  good  condensers,  like  objectives, 
have  a  proper  working  distance  and  tube  length  and  are  designed 
to  work  best  through  a  slide  of  certain  thickness  and  refractive  index. 
Modern  slides  are  nearly  always  too  thin,  but  can  be  built  up  to  thickness 
by  cementing  on  cover  glasses  on  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  slides.  The 
rule  is  :  the  thinner  the  slide  the  further  away  the  light  source  should 
be,  and  vice-versa  ;  the  thicker  the  slide,  the  closer  the  lamp  should 
be  brought  to  the  condenser. 

Centring  the  condenser. 

When  once  the  lamp  distance  and  accurate  alignment  have  been 
obtained  do  not  move  the  light  source  again.  Now  insert  the  con¬ 
denser  into  the  substage,  if  not  already  there,  and  bring  the  circular 
image  of  the  light  source  concentric  with  the  field  of  view  as  seen 
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through  a  16  mm.  or  8  mm.  objective.  Then  rack  the  objective 
upwards  and  look  for  the  image  of  the  nearly  closed  condenser  iris, 
and  make  this  concentric  with  the  field  of  view  with  the  aid  of  the 
substage  centring  screws.  If  on  focussing  on  the  object  the  partially 
closed  iris  of  the  lamp  is  not  quite  concentric  with  the  field  make  it  so 
by  a  slight  movement  of  the  mirror  but  do  not  move  the  lamp.  Next 
replace  the  objective  on  the  nosepiece  by  the  one  it  is  intended  to  use, 
focus  it  on  the  object,  close  down  the  lamp  iris  until  its  margins  are 
seen  cutting  into  the  field  and  make  it  concentric  with  the  aid  of  the 
substage  centring  screws.  The  process  of  alignment  is  now  complete 
and  light  source,  condenser,  objective  and  eyepiece  should  all  be 
precisely  in  line  on  the  same  optical  axis. 

Filling  the  objective  with  light. 

The  next  stage  is  to  get  the  illumination  correct  by  removing 
spherical  aberration  and  paying  attention  to  the  uppermost  lens  of  the 
objective  to  see  that  it  is  filled  with  light.  Proceed  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Focus  accurately  on  the  object. 

(2)  Check  the  focussing  of  the  condenser  to  see  that  the  fight 
source  is  accurately  in  focus  in  the  plane  of  the  object. 

(3)  Open  or  close  the  lamp  iris  until  it  is  seen  just  cutting  into 
the  field  of  view  and  quite  concentric  with  it. 

(4)  Withdraw  the  eyepiece  and  look  at  the  back  lens  of  the 
objective.  It  should  appear  evenly  full  of  fight  like  a  full  moon. 

(5)  Close  the  condenser  iris  until  it  is  seen  just  cutting  into  the 
circle  of  fight  seen  in  the  back  lens  of  the  objective  as  you  peer  down 
the  drawtube  through  a  pinhole  eyepiece  for  preference. 

This  filling  of  the  back  lens  with  fight  ensures  that  it  is  working 
at  its  full  aperture  and  has  its  maximum  resolving  powTer  available. 

Under  and  over  correction. 

To  eliminate  under  or  over  correction  which  cause  a  milky  or  hazy 
appearance  of  the  image  proceed  as  follows  : — Replace  the  eyepiece 
and  again  examine  the  object  looking  for  signs  of  mistiness  or  haze  ; 
if  any  is  seen  then  the  tube  length  needs  adjusting  by  moving  the  draw 
tube  in  or  out  until  the  mistiness  disappears  as  completely  as  possible. 
If  the  cover  glass  is  too  thick  the  drawtube  needs  pushing  in  and  the 
opposite  applies  if  the  cover  glass  is  too  thin.  The  best  position  is 
determined  by  inspection  of  the  image  as  the  drawtube  is  moved  in 
or  out  while  simultaneously  keeping  the  object  in  focus  by  working 
the  fine  adjustment.  Some  objectives  are  fitted  with  correction 
collars  which  should  be  rotated  clockwise  or  anti-clockwise  while  the 
object  is  kept  in  focus  by  means  of  the  fine  adjustment.  The  correction 
collar  obviates  the  need  for  altering  the  drawtube  and  its  purpose  is 
to  remove  under  or  over  correction  due  to  the  cover  glass  being  too 
thin  or  too  thick. 
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The  microscopical  image  should  now  be  nearly  perfect  but  try 
the  effect  of  closing  the  condenser  iris  slightly  and  see  if  the  image 
improves  in  quality  but  don’t  forget  to  withdraw  the  eyepiece  and  see 
that  the  back  lens  of  the  objective  is  still  about  three-quarters  full  of  light. 

Taking  the  photograph. 

The  next  step  is  to  insert  the  eyepiece  camera  into  the  drawtube 
and  focus  the  image  by  means  of  the  drawtube  or  correction  collar 
and  not  by  the  fine  adjustment,  since  moving  the  latter  would  interfere 
with  the  working  distance  of  the  objective  which  has  already  been 
adjusted  to  its  best  position. 

The  exposure  should  be  made  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
vibration  either  by  switching  the  electric  lamp  on  and  off  for  the 
requisite  time,  or  by  interposing  a  black  card  in  the  path  of  the  rays 
and  removing  it  for  the  time  of  the  exposure.  Develop  the  negative 
at  once  and  make  repeat  exposures  until  a  suitable  negative  is  obtained. 
Note  down  the  conditions  and  data  each  time  and  collect  information 
for  guidance  at  some  future  date.  Trial  and  error  methods  for 
determining  exposure  are  perhaps  the  best  since  all  other  methods 
involve  the  use  of  more  apparatus,  which  is  not  always  available,  and 
rather  involved  calculations  are  needed  due  to  the  many  variables. 

The  foregoing  instructions  may  seem  formidable  at  first  but  in 
practice  are  much  simpler  to  perform  than  describe.  I  will  now  show 
you  some  thirty  or  more  slides  which  are  intended  to  illustrate  the 
improvement  or  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  photograph  which 
results  when  the  various  rules  are  obeyed  or  disregarded.  There  will 
also  be  some  pictures  and  slides  of  diatoms  from  various  localities, 
and  of  some  plant  sections  and  miscellaneous  objects  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Steele. 

The  slides  were  shown  and  commented  upon. 

In  conclusion  :  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  during  this 
rather  long  address  and  may  I  assure  you  that  whatever  sort  of  micro¬ 
scope  you  possess,  the  more  rules  of  correct  illumination  and  adjust¬ 
ment  you  obey,  the  better  will  be  your  results. 

Finally,  my  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Steele 
for  their  constant  help  and  encouragement  in  all  matters  microscopical 
and  photographic  ;  and  to  all  members  and  friends  of  the  L.N.U. 
who  have  helped  to  make  my  term  of  office  a  happy  and  successful  year. 
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THE  CHEQUERED  SKIPPER  ( Carterocephalus  palaemon)  IN 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Rev.  F.  L.  Blathwayt,  m.a.,  m.b.o.u. 

The  Chequered  Skipper  seems  first  to  have  been  discovered  as  a 
British  insect  in  the  year  1798,  but  I  know  of  no  records  from  Lincoln¬ 
shire  until  more  than  half  a  century  later.  In  Stainton’s  Manual 
(1857)  ‘Bourne’  is  given  as  a  locality,  and  Newman  in  his  work  on 
British  Butterflies  (1871)  repeats  this  record  and  adds  ‘  Ropsley  Wood  ’ 
(three  miles  E.  of  Grantham)  and  ‘  Stapleford,’  a  wooded  district 
about  the  same  distance  N.E.  of  Newark,  on  the  County  border. 
It  is  not  recorded  to  have  been  numerous  in  any  of  these  localities, 
and  in  a  letter  to  me  from  Miss  Florence  Woodward,  of  Belton,  dated 
April  7th  1915,  the  writer  states  that  she  took  one  specimen  in  Ropsley 
Rise  Wood  in  1873,  her  only  record  of  the  species  there,  and  that  soon 
after,  many  acres  of  the  Wood  were  cleared  and  ploughed  up.  An 
energetic  butterfly-hunter  informed  me  in  1915  that  he  had  recently 
searched  unsuccessfully  for  the  species  in  Stapleford  Wood  and  other 
woodlands  in  the  district.  Fortunately,  however,  the  species  has 
not  quite  died  out  in  South  Lincolnshire,  as  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk  makes 
the  very  interesting  announcement  that  he  found  the  species  in  1946 
in  a  wood  S.W.  of  Bourne,  near  the  County  Boundary,  and  possibly 
the  locality  where  it  seems  first  to  have  been  observed  in  Lincolnshire. 

But  it  is  certainly  from  haunts  in  the  northern  half  of  the  County 
that  most  of  our  information  of  ‘ paniscus ’  (as  we  used  to  call  it)  in 
Lincolnshire,  is  derived.  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  who  first  dis¬ 
covered  and  recorded  it  from  this  region,  but  without  doubt  very 
strong  colonies  once  existed  there.  My  uncle,  the  late  Canon  W.  W. 
Fowler  (of  beetle  fame)  lived  in  Lincoln  from  1880  to  1900  and  knew 
the  species  well  in  the  woodlands  to  the  north  of  the  City,  introducing 
it  to  me  in  the  latter  year  just  as  I  came  to  live  in  the  County  and  he 
was  leaving.  I  regret  now  that  I  did  not  ask  him  to  tell  me  more  of 
his  experience  of  the  species,  and  I  only  remember  that  he  said  that 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  in  June,  it  was  commoner  than  of  late  years 
and  was  “  looking  up  ”  again.  In  some  seasons,  however,  as  the 
following  observations  will  show,  it  used  to  be  very  abundant  in  its 
haunts.  In  the  northern  half  of  the  County  it  inhabited  three  woodland 
areas  which  I  very  roughly  define  as  (i)  S.E.  of  Market  Rasen  ;  (ii)  S.W. 
of  Wragby  ;  and  (iii)  W.  of  Lincoln.  Many  entomologists  have  seen 
and  captured  the  species  in  these  areas,  and  I  will  here  mention  a  few 
I  have  personally  known  and  received  their  information  at  first-hand. 
These  are,  the  late  George  Henderson  of  Nottingham,  who  died  in 
1942  aged  86  ;  Mr.  C.  P.  Arnold,  formerly  of  Lincoln,  who  died  in 
1947  aged  about  80  ;  the  late  Rev.  G.  H.  Raynor  who  was  curate  of 
Panton- with- Wragby  from  1892-96,  and  Mr.  A.  Simmons,  formerly 
of  Nottingham  but  now  residing  at  Southwell,  a  very  keen  student  of 
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butterflies  and  their  haunts.  The  experience  of  these  four  together 
with  my  own  in  these  three  haunts  are  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

Area  (i)  was  once  a  very  noted  haunt,  and  in  some  years  it  swarmed 
in  the  Lynwood  and  Legsby  Woodlands,  where  G.H.R.  knew  it  well, 
and  where  G.H.  told  me  that  about  1890  it  was  so  abundant  that  he 
has  had  a  dozen  in  his  net  at  a  time.  However,  when  A.S.  visited  the 
locality  under  ideal  conditions  in  1903  he  failed  to  find  the  species, 
neither  could  I  myself  find  any  there  on  June  5th,  1911,  a  perfect 
summer  day.  G.H.  and  A.S.  made  efforts  to  re-introduce  the  species 
from  other  Lincolnshire  haunts,  and  it  was  still  in  the  district  in  1920, 
but  Mr.  T.  H.  Court,  who  knows  the  area  well,  informs  me  that  it 
seems  now  to  have  died  out  entirely,  though  I  think  it  is  quite  likely 
it  may  still  exist  in  favoured  spots.  The  woodlands  in  Area  (ii)  were 
also  once  very  noted  haunts  and  here  fortunately  it  still  exists.  G.H.R. 
once  lent  me  his  note-book,  and  there  it  showed  that  in  1893,  that 
marvellously  early  butterfly  year,  it  was  very  abundant  in  Newball 
Wood  from  May  4th  (the  earliest  date  of  emergence  of  this  species 
I  have  ever  heard  of)  to  May  25th,  during  which  period  hundreds 
could  be  seen.  It  occurred  also  from  time  to  time  in  neighbouring 
woodlands  such  as  Stainton  Wood  and  Hardigang,  and  C.P.A.  once 
told  me  that  in  a  small  wood  of  about  an  acre  with  no  large  trees,  only 
poles  in  it,  now  cut  down,  he  and  a  friend  could  easily  have  taken 
300  in  a  day.  This  was  N.  of  Newball  Wood  somewhere  about  the 
year  1890,  and  he  wisely  divulged  the  locality  to  no-one,  only  telling 
me  the  position  shortly  before  his  death.  It  still  existed  there,  he  told 
me,  in  1913.  My  chief  personal  experiences  with  this  charming 
little  insect  have  been  in  Area  (iii),  as  I  lived  only  a  few  fields  away 
from  its  haunts  from  1909-16.  The  earliest  date  of  emergence  I  noted 
during  these  years  was  May  13th,  1912,  but  I  am  told  that  it  emerged 
there  on  May  7th  in  1948.  G.H.  first  saw  the  species  in  this  area  in 
1893  and  A.S.  in  1899  at  which  dates  it  was  very  numerous,  and  many 
is  the  time  in  later  years  when  I  have  seen  them  in  dozens  merrily 
skipping  down  the  woodland  glades  in  the  chequered  sunshine  and 
hovering  round  the  flowers  of  the  Bugle.  These  woodlands,  sadly  cut 
and  cultivated  during  the  war,  are  still  the  chief  haunt,  so  far  as  is 
known,  in  the  County,  and  long  may  they  continue  to  exist  there. 

The  Chequered  Skipper  is  of  very  local  distribution  in  Britain 
and  is  associated  chiefly,  it  is  said,  with  the  area  of  Old  Rockingham 
Forest.  There  may  be  other  haunts,  as  a  few  years  ago  the  astonishing 
discovery  was  made  that  it  existed  in  W.  Inverness,  Scotland,  but  it 
is  a  local  insect.  When  I  offered  to  write  this  little  paper,  I  was  warned 
from  several  quarters  that  I  might  do  harm  by  attracting  the  attention 
of  unscrupulous  collectors.  I  sincerely  trust  that  these  reminiscences 
will  not  have  this  result,  but  that  they  may  prove  of  some  historical 
interest.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  indicated  present  haunts  which 
have  not,  year  after  year,  of  late,  been  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the 
Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union  Transactions  and  I  would  like  to  end 
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with  a  few  suggestions  on  the  reason  why  the  species  is  certainly  less 
numerous,  to  judge  from  all  accounts,  in  Lincolnshire,  at  the  present 
time,  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  My  friend,  Mr.  Simmons,  to 
whom  I  have  already  referred,  probably  knows  as  much  about 
'paniscus ’  in  Lincolnshire,  as  any  living  entomologist,  and  he  has 
just  written  to  me  on  the  subject  of  its  scarcity  as  follows  :  “  I  do  not 
think  that  over-collecting  was  the  cause  of  its  disappearance  from 
Legsby  and  Rasen.  I  should  doubt  very  much  if  anyone  troubled  to 
collect  it  in  the  prolific  years  1898-1902.  I  always  put  it  down  to  the 
early  months  of  1903,  January  to  mid- April  exceptionally  bright  and 
warm,  then  severe  frost,  afterwards  heavy  cold  rain  until  late  May.” 
These  unusual  climatic  conditions  no  doubt  interfered  with  the  normal 
cycle  of  the  species  and  affected  its  numbers  for  several  years.  If  the 
subject  is  of  interest,  I  would  commend  the  study  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Ford’s 
masterly  work  on  British  Butterflies  (1945).  When  dealing  with  the 
extinction  of  butterflies,  I  understand  Dr.  Ford  to  think  that  over¬ 
collecting  is  only  responsible  in  localised  species.  This  indeed,  some 
would  say,  might  apply  to  our  species  in  question,  though  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  it  is  more  than  a  contributory  factor,  as  the  former  range 
in  Lincolnshire  extended,  with  gaps,  over  some  fifty  miles.  Dr.  Ford 
continues  that  one  of  the  most  potent  dangers  that  our  butterflies 
have  to  face  is,  as  it  were,  from  within,  4  intrinsic  ’  he  calls  it,  and 
arises  probably  from  recurrent  changes  in  numbers  and  area  of  distribu¬ 
tion  which  seem  to  be  climatic  in  origin.  I  do  not,  however,  from 
the  above  mean  to  imply  that  over-collecting  does  no  harm.  It  is 
certainly  to  be  discouraged,  but  if  there  was  no  human  collecting  at  all 
the  numbers  would  probably  still  vary  very  greatly  from  year  to  year, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  with  our  charming  little  4 paniscus ’  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire  favourable  cycles  will  still  from  time  to  time  occur,  and  old 
haunts  will  be  again  occupied.  Unexpected  events  happen  in  the 
butterfly  world,  to  mention  two  only,  the  sudden  spread,  and  re¬ 
appearance  of  late  in  many  haunts  of  the  Comma  and  White  Admiral. 

Editor’s  Note. — In  view  of  its  present  status  it  is  hoped  that 
members  of  the  L.N.U.  will  endeavour  to  secure  the  maximum 
possible  protection  for  this  species  in  all  its  haunts.  If  local 
entomologists  will  refrain  from  collecting  this  species  and  seek  to 
restrain  others,  it  may  again  recover  its  early  status  and  spread  to 
new  localities  in  the  County. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  HON.  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER, 

1948. 

In  the  year  under  review  there  has  been  no  outstanding  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Union’s  work  but  progress  reported  in  the  last  three  years 
has  been  consolidated.  The  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Trust  was 
legally  constituted  and  registered  as  a  limited  company.  The  Council 
met  and  the  coming  year  will  see  the  Trust  officially  launched  and  its 
work  outlined.  The  Union  will  be  strongly  represented  on  the  Trust 
by  a  provision  in  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  ensuring  that  six 
members  of  the  Union  will  be  elected  annually  to  the  Council  of  the 
Trust.  It  is  further  anticipated  that  the  members  of  the  Union  will 
become  members  of  the  Trust  where  possible  and  give  it  every  support. 
The  Union  has  long  held  that  Gibraltar  Point  should  become  a  Nature 
Reserve  ;  this  was  secured  by  an  agreement  between  the  Lindsey 
County  Council  and  the  Trust  concluded  this  year.  The  Trust  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  this  first  step  in  its  activities. 

The  geological  handbook  for  the  County,  first  of  the  new  series 
of  brochures  to  be  published  by  the  Union,  has  gone  to  the  printers. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  on  sale  early  in  1949.  This  publication  will 
be  followed  almost  immediately  with  the  brochure  on  the  County’s 
birds,  the  typescript  of  which  is  almost  completed. 

There  has  been  no  diminution  in  interest  in  the  Union’s  activities. 
Field  meetings  have  been  well  attended  and  larger  numbers  have  been 
present  at  indoor  lectures.  Membership  has  increased — 35  new 
members  have  been  elected  ;  the  total  membership  is  now  345. 

The  general  satisfactory  financial  position  has  been  maintained 
although  there  is  a  serious  fall  in  the  balance  at  the  Bank  in  the  General 
Account.  This  was  due  to  heavy  printing  costs.  The  part  of 
Transactions  was  the  first  of  a  new  volume  and  included  the  list  of 
members  and  in  addition  it  was  necessary  to  print  a  title-page  and  index 
for  the  previous  volume.  This  increased  costs  by  £15  and  accounts 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  reduction  in  the  balance  from  £37  9s.  7d. 
to  £9  10s.  4d.  Donations  to  the  Publication  Fund  were  up  by 
£5  13s.  6d.  and  subscriptions  remained  almost  constant  at  £67  6s. 
compared  with  £67  in  1947.  Administration  costs,  now  £51  3s.  4d. 
for  the  year,  continue  to  rise  with  increased  membership  :  the  increase 
on  the  past  year  was  £5. 

During  the  year  the  Union  received  a  bequest  of  £100  under  the 
will  of  the  late  Miss  Gertrude  Goulding  of  Louth.  Miss  Goulding 
had  been  associated  with  the  publications  of  the  Union  since  the 
Transactions  was  commenced  in  1905.  The  Executive  Committee 
has  suggested  that  this  gift  should  be  used  to  further  the  publication 
of  the  new  series  of  brochures  on  County  Natural  History.  A  suitable 
dedication  in  memory  of  Miss  Goulding  will  be  inserted  in  the  first 
brochure. 
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The  amount  of  Life  Members’  subscriptions,  together  with  the 
above  bequest,  now  invested  in  Savings  Certificates  amounts  to  £239, 
an  increase  of  £112  8s.  in  the  year.  The  total  balance  in  hand  at 
December  31st  was  £248  10s.  4d. 

Field  Meetings. 

Six  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  field.  The  229th  meeting 
was  at  Limber  and  Brocklesby  on  22nd  May.  This  was  another 
highly  successful  meeting  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Reg  May  and 
Mr.  S.  A.  Cox  and  by  kind  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough. 
Interest  centred  in  the  bird-life  which  provided  many  interesting 
nesting  species.  Tea  was  taken  at  the  Cleveland  Guest  House, 
Caistor.  The  230th  meeting  at  Syston  Park,  near  Grantham  on  12th 
June  was  well  attended.  The  Park  was  visited  by  kind  permission 
of  Mr.  D.  Clegg,  of  Syston  Hall.  Geology  of  the  ironstone  workings 
was  explained  by  Dr.  P.  E.  Kent.  The  meeting  was  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  P.  P.  L.  Stevenson,  who  had  made  the  local  arrange¬ 
ments.  Tea  was  taken  at  Syston  by  invitation  of  Mr.  FitzHerbert 
Wright.  The  231st  meeting  was  held  in  the  Holbeck-Salmonby- 
Tetford  area  on  10th  July.  The  chalk  flora  provided  the  features  of 
this  meeting.  Mr.  Neal  Green  welcomed  the  members  at  Holbeck 
Manor,  Mrs.  Graham  of  Salmonby  Rectory  was  responsible  for  local 
arrangements  and  Mr.  Marcus  Graham  conducted  an  entomological 
party  through  New  England  by  permission  of  Commander  J.  W. 
Maitland,  m.f.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neal  Green  entertained  the  members 
to  tea  at  Tetford.  Geology  was  the  feature  of  the  232nd  meeting  at 
Scunthorpe  on  14th  August.  A  full  itinerary,  including  sections  in 
the  Lincolnshire  Limestone  and  Lower  Lias,  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Harold  E.  Dudley,  curator  of  the  Scunthorpe  Museum.  The  Hull 
Geological  Society  joined  with  the  Union  in  this  meeting.  The  233rd 
meeting  at  Cleethorpes  on  25th  September  was  the  annual  bird  migra¬ 
tion  meeting  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Cox.  It  was  well 
attended  by  members  who  were  welcomed  by  Mr.  A.  Gordon  at  his 
bungalow  on  the  Humberstone  Fitties  for  lunch.  Tea  was  arranged 
at  the  Seacroft  Hotel,  Cleethorpes.  The  Fungus  Foray  at  Blankney 
Park  was  the  234th  meeting.  It  was  held  on  23rd  October  and  the 
Park  was  worked  by  permission  of  Messrs.  W.  Parker  and  Sons. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Flintham  made  arrangements  for  tea  at  Scopwick 
Village  Hall.  The  meeting  was  led  by  Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse  of  the 
Commonwealth  Mycological  Institute. 

Detailed  reports  of  the  meetings  are  included  in  the  Sectional 
Officers’  Reports. 

Lecture-Demonstrations. 

The  Microscope  Symposium  at  Lincoln  on  17th  January  was 
well  attended  and  members  of  the  microscope  section  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Robinson  put  on  an  interesting  exhibition.  On  3rd 
April,  the  Union  collaborated  with  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection 
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of  Birds  in  arrangements  for  a  joint-meeting  at  Lincoln.  Mr.  Philip 
E.  Brown,  publicity  secretary  of  the  R.S.P.B.,  spoke  on  “  The  nesting 
activities  of  the  Reed  Warbler,”  based  on  observations  made  in  N.E. 
Lincolnshire.  He  also  showed  a  him  of  the  nesting  of  the  Great 
Reed  Warbler  taken  in  Holland.  On  1st  May,  Dr.  P.  E.  Kent  gave  a 
lecture  in  Lincoln  on  “  The  structure  of  Lincolnshire.”  This 
embodied  much  of  his  recent  research,  as  an  official  of  the  D’Arcy 
Exploration  Company,  resulting  from  deep  borings  in  search  of  oil. 
On  11th  December,  Dr.  K.  W.  Dent  of  the  School  of  Agriculture, 
Nottingham  University,  gave  a  lecture-demonstration  on  “  The 
history  of  grassland  ”  illustrated  by  many  specimens  of  natural  and 
sown  grassland.  The  Lincoln  Camera  Club  invited  members  to 
attend  a  lecture  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Yeates,  f.r.p.s.,  on  “  Birds  and  Bird 
photography”  on  12th  November.  Mr.  Yeates  illustrated  and  talked 
about  the  birds  of  the  Camargue. 

Sectional  Officers’  Reports. 

The  popularity  of  this  meeting  was  indicated  by  the  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  members  at  the  Lincoln  Technical  College  on  20th  November. 
Reports  were  presented  by  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons  (Botany),  Miss  G.  M. 
Waterhouse  (Mycology),  Mr.  S.  A.  Cox  (Ornithology),  Mr.  F.  L. 
Kirk  (Entomology),  Mr.  E.  C.  Riggall  (Coleoptera),  Dr.  S.  H.  Robinson 
(Microscopy),  and  the  Photographic  Section  arranged  an  impressive 
display  of  slides,  prints,  etc.,  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Batters,  Mr.  E.  E.  Steele  and 
Mr.  R.  H.  Hallam. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

This  meeting  was  held  at  the  Lincoln  Technical  College  on  13th 
March.  Mr.  R.  J.  Batters,  B.sc.,  was  elected  President  for  1948-9 
and  Professor  C.  G.  C.  Chesters,  ph.D.,  M.sc.,  of  Nottingham  University, 
President-elect.  It  was  agreed  to  send  an  invitation  to  the  British 
Mycological  Society  to  hold  a  foray  in  Lincolnshire  in  1949.  The 
President,  Mr.  S.  H.  Robinson,  M.sc.,  f.r.m.s.,  f.f.s.,  delivered  his 
address  “A  short  history  of  the  microscope,  with  special  reference  to 
the  microscopes  of  Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand,  London.”  The 
address  was  fully  illustrated  by  slides  and  examples  of  Powell  micro¬ 
scopes  in  the  possession  of  members  of  the  Union.  Mr.  J.  F.  Redhead 
thanked  the  President  for  his  address  and  for  his  leadership  in  that 
office  during  the  past  year.  The  President  entertained  members  to 
tea  in  the  College  Library. 

Special  General  Meeting. 

A  special  meeting  was  called  on  20th  November  at  the  Lincoln 
Technical  College  to  appoint  six  members  of  the  Union  to  serve  on 
the  Council  of  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Trust.  The  following 
were  elected  :  Professor  H.  H.  Swinnerton,  d.sc.,  Mr.  R.  J.  Batters, 
B.sc.,  Dr.  R.  W.  Butcher,  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons,  Mr.  E.  C.  Riggall  and 
Dr.  S.  H.  Robinson. 
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Course  of  lectures  in  Natural  Sciences. 

The  Union  collaborated  with  the  Lincoln  Branch  of  the  Workers’ 
Educational  Association  in  providing  lecturers  for  a  course  in  Natural 
History  in  Lincoln  during  May-July.  The  following  lectures  were 
contributed  by  our  members  : — 

Dr.  P.  E.  Kent — The  geology  of  Lincolnshire. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Butcher — The  Flora  of  Lincolnshire  (2  lectures). 

Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk — Insect  life. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Smith — Birds  and  Wild  life  conservation  (2  lectures). 
Dr.  S.  H.  Robinson — Nature  through  the  microscope. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Baker — The  economy  of  natural  history. 

An  average  of  30  members  attended  the  lectures. 

Board  of  Regional  Studies,  Nottingham  University. 

The  Union  was  asked  to  submit  names  of  members  engaged  in 
research  in  the  various  branches  of  Natural  History  in  Lincolnshire. 
A  suitable  list  was  forwarded. 

Membership. 

The  total  membership  shows  an  increase  of  15  on  last  year.  The 
details  are  as  follows  : — 


Life  Members 
Ordinary  Members 
Junior  Members 
Groups  in  membership 


One  Life  Member,  one  Group,  27  Ordinary  Members  and  6  Junior 
Members  were  elected  during  the  year.  There  have  been  losses  by 
death,  resignation  and  lapsed  subscriptions. 

The  following  have  been  elected  during  1948  : — 

Group  Members  : 

Louth  Naturalists,  Antiquarian  and  Literary  Society. 

Life  Member  : 

Major  S.  F.  Hopwood,  M.c.,  Brookside,  Louth. 

Ordinary  Members  : 

Miss  C.  M.  Aitken,  2  Beaumont  Court,  Spring  Hill,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  W.  Barnes,  M.i.Mech.E.,  Roswill,  Lincoln  Road,  Nettleham. 
Mr.  R.  Baumber,  6  Harold  Street,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Clarricoates,  303  Wragby  Road,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Flaxman,  Barclays  Bank  House,  Spalding. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Flaxman,  do.  do. 
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Mr.  Derek  Frost,  J.P.,  7  Halmer  Gate,  Spalding. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Gates,  b.a.,  87  Bunkers  Hill,  Lincoln. 

Miss  U.  F.  Harrison,  Stonebow  House,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  N.  Haywood,  100  London  Road,  Sleaford. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Hewson,  28  Signhills  Avenue,  Cleethorpes. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Holgate,  1  Union  Street,  Market  Rasen. 

Mr.  G.  A.  T.  Jeffs,  Nuns  Holm,  Nuns  Corner,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Jones,  Jesmondene,  Scawby  Brook,  Brigg. 

Mr.  K.  A.  Knox,  346  Victoria  Street,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  O.  J.  Knox,  do.  do. 

Mrs.  A.  Medcalf,  597  Newark  Road,  Lincoln. 

Mr.W.  A.  Murgatroyd,  76  Sutcliffe  Avenue,  Nunsthorpe,  Grimsby. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  f.c.a.,  Parkside,  Halmer  Gate,  Spalding. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Smith,  m.a.,  Junior  School,  Brighton  College,  Eastern 
Road,  Brighton. 

Miss  C.  I.  Spencer,  35  Silver  Street,  Lincoln. 

Miss  D.  M.  Stubley,  High  Street,  Swineshead,  Boston. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Swafheld,  ll.b.,  27  Clarendon  Gardens,  Wembley. 

Dr.  D.  G.  Tucker,  d.sc.,  47  First  Avenue,  Amersham,  Bucks. 
Mr.  H.  Walford,  28  Cragston  Avenue,  Scarthoe,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Whatmough,  m.p.s.,  24  Coleby  Street,  Lincoln. 

Miss  M.  I.  Woldemar,  Highfield,  56  Signhills  Avenue, 
Cleethorpes. 

Junior  Members  : 

J.  R.  C.  Atkinson,  18  Burns  Gardens,  Lincoln. 

L.  Drury,  “  Greys  tones,”  Dunholme,  Lincoln. 

D.  C.  Emerson,  Nursery  Bungalow,  Brant  Road,  Lincoln. 

A.  C.  Foottit,  Scredington  Vicarage,  Sleaford. 

D.  Halestrap,  22  Station  Road,  Scunthorpe. 

P.  E.  Pickering,  130  Yarborough  Road,  Lincoln. 

The  Union  has  lost  three  members  by  death  during  the  year. 
Dr.  H.  B.  Willoughby  Smith  of  Gainsborough  died  suddenly  in  July. 
His  loss  was  a  great  one  to  Lincolnshire  Botany.  He  had  been 
President  of  the  Botanical  Section  since  1923  and  his  contribution  to 
the  study  of  the  County  flora  was  substantial.  But  for  pressure  of 
work  in  his  practice  he  would  have  undertaken  the  revision  of  the 
County  Flora.  Dr.  Smith  joined  the  Union  in  1911  and  became  its 
President  in  1924.  His  Presidential  Address  on  “  The  moorland  and 
upland  flora  ”  ( Transactions ,  vi,  45-50)  showed  his  keen  interest  in 
ecological  studies.  A  sketch  of  his  career  appeared  in  Transactions , 
vii,  33-4.  Miss  C.  Cameron  died  at  Tetford  in  August.  She  was  a 
pioneer  in  teaching  nature  study  in  schools  and  her  neat  and  in¬ 
structive  portable  display  cases  showing  life  histories  were  much  in 
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advance  of  her  time.  She  joined  this  Union  in  1934  and  had  always 
shown  a  keen  interest  in  our  activities.  Mr.  H.  Wallis  Kew,  formerly 
of  Louth,  a  member  since  1910  and  President  in  1927,  died  at  Beacons- 
field  in  November.  He  came  of  a  Lincolnshire  family,  was  a  great 
scholar  and  most  painstaking  research  worker.  For  many  years  he 
assisted  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Smith  in  editing  these  Transactions  but 
would  not  allow  his  name  to  appear  as  joint-editor.  His  great  care 
in  the  preparation  of  manuscripts  was  noteworthy.  His  Presidential 
Address  in  1927  on  “  Martin  Lister  and  Lincolnshire  Natural  History  ” 
( Transactions ,  vii,  1-16)  was  an  example  of  his  careful  scholarship. 
He  was  a  founder  member  of  the  Louth  Naturalists’  Society  :  the 
first  society  of  its  kind  in  the  County.  An  account  of  his  life  appeared 
in  Transactions ,  vii,  167-8.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
death  of  Miss  Gertrude  Goulding  which  occurred  at  Louth  in  March. 
Her  loss  is  a  great  one.  Always  ready  to  assist  in  every  way  possible. 
Miss  Goulding  did  much  to  make  possible  the  publication  of  these 
Transactions  from  their  commencement  in  1905.  Not  until  her  health 
failed  in  recent  years  did  she  find  it  necessary  to  withdraw  this  valuable 
help.  Her  gift  to  the  Union  will  always  mark  her  deep  love  for  the 
studies  it  has  fostered  in  the  County. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  again  thank  the  many  people  who  have, 
in  so  many  different  ways,  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  year’s  work. 
The  President  has  been  most  loyal  and  given  a  fine  lead  in  our  activities 
and  has  stimulated  a  still  greater  interest  in  the  photographic  record 
of  natural  history.  Owners  of  estates  have  readily  granted  permission 
for  our  meetings  and  members  have  willingly  given  me  the  help  of 
their  local  knowledge  in  completing  the  detailed  arrangements.  We 
are  most  grateful  to  them  all.  To  Dr.  E.  R.  Walter,  Principal  of 
the  Lincoln  Technical  College  and  to  his  staff,  we  express  our  grateful 
thanks  for  invaluable  help  in  providing  lecture  room  facilities  and  in 
many  other  ways. 
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SECTIONAL  OFFICERS’  REPORTS. 

BOTANY. 

Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 

This  year  the  weather  has  been  much  more  suitable  for  botanical 
finds,  though  last  year’s  drought  is  still  seen  in  the  bogs  which  are 
suffering  from  lack  of  moisture.  We  have  been  very  lucky  in  having 
fine  days  for  all  Field  Meetings. 

The  May  and  June  meetings  were  not  specially  good  for  flowers. 
Limber  was  intended  to  be  a  bird  meeting  and  Syston  was  almost 
entirely  in  parkland  with  ornamental  trees  and  artificial  constructed  lake 
and  ponds.  The  best  find  was  Rough  Hawksbeard  (Crepis  biennis). 
Nymphoides  peltaturn  appeared  here  about  sixty  years  ago  and  still 
persists. 

The  Tetford-Somersby  ground  had  been  well  worked  in  recent 
years  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Mason  when  Rector  of  Salmonby.  A  stubble 
field  at  the  top  of  the  hill  provided  a  number  of  interesting  annuals, 
Night-flowering  Catchfly  ( Silene  noctiflora ),  Toothed  Cornsalad 
(V alerianella  dent  at  a ),  Corn  Venus’  Looking-glass  ( Legousia  hybrida ) 
and  Geranium  pusillum.  The  chalk  of  the  hillside  was  unproductive 
owing  perhaps  to  last  year’s  drought,  a  few  Pyramid  Orchis  (O. 
pyramidalis ),  Marjoram  ( Origanum  vulgare ),  Basil  Thyme  ( Cala - 
mintha  acinos )  and  Yellowwort  (. Blackstonia  perfoliata )  were  there 
as  usual.  Below  the  wood  there  was  a  very  showy  patch  of  blue  pansies 
( Viola  lepida)  ;  growing  with  this  was  Long-stalked  Cranesbill 
(■ Geranium  Columbinum). 

A  fair  number  of  interesting  plants  were  found  at  Scunthorpe. 
There  was  a  good  show  of  Blue  Fleabane  ( Erigeron  acris ),  Ploughman’s 
Spikenard  ( Inula  conyza ),  Scabious,  etc.,  surrounding  the  old  brick 
pit  with  its  Sea  Aster  ( Aster  tripolium)  noted  several  years  ago.  Some 
of  these  plants  had  been  introduced  with  ballast.  Near  the  ironstone 
quarries  Carline  thistle  ( Carlin  a  vulgaris ),  White  Horehound 
( Marrubium  vulgare)  and  Houndstongue  ( Cynoglosum  officinale) 
were  flourishing. 

Humberston  was  not  intended  to  be  a  botanical  meeting  but  there 
was  much  of  interest  on  the  sandhills  and  below  them.  Knotted  Pearl- 
wort  ( Sagina  nodosa ),  Sea  Holly  ( Eryngium  maritimum ),  Slender 
Centaury  ( Centaurium  pulchellum),  Blue  Fleabane  ( Erigeron  acris), 
Carex  distans  and  extensa,  were  all  found  during  the  day. 

It  was  not  too  late  at  Blankney  to  find  sixty  plants  in  blossom. 
Oxtongue  ( Helminthia  echioides)  and  Basil  Thyme  ( Calamintha  Acinos) 
were  the  best  finds. 
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During  the  year  I  have  done  some  research  into  old  records.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  Cambridge  and  was  able  to  see  Rev.  E.  A. 
Woodruffe  Peacock’s  collection  of  notes  which  are  there.  Some 
records  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Lees  and  Canon  W.  Fowler  in  1877-78  were 
brought  to  my  notice,  containing  a  lot  of  interesting  matter,  particularly 
round  Market  Rasen,  where  Dr.  Lees  was  then  living.  Canon  Fowler 
made  several  excursions  into  South  Lincolnshire  to  make  records  there. 

A  long  list  has  just  been  sent  me  of  plants  recorded  by  Mr.  A.  H.  G. 
Alston  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  S.  Kensington,  and  Mr.  N.  D. 
Simpson,  of  Bournemouth,  who  visited  Boston  and  many  places 
within  twenty  miles  in  1945.  Some  of  these  have  not  been  recorded 
for  Lincolnshire  before  and  others  will  fill  in  blanks  for  plant  localities. 

Among  other  places  visited  by  me  and  plants  noted  were  Crowle, 
Woodhall  Spa,  Boultham  and  Holywell. 

During  the  year  we  have  lost  one  of  our  most  knowledgeable 
botanists,  Dr.  H.  B.  Willoughby  Smith.  When  field  meetings  were 
on  Thursday  he  was  usually  there,  but  latterly  he  could  seldom  leave 
his  surgery  on  Saturdays,  which  was  our  loss  as  well  as  his.  If  he 
noticed  any  plant  worth  recording  on  his  rounds,  he  would  send  a  note 
of  it  on  a  postcard. 

New  County  Record,  1948  : — 

Viola  lepida ,  Tetford.  Division  10  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 


New  District  Records,  1948 

• _ 

• 

Bromus  erectus 

7 

Miss  E.  J. 

Gibbons. 

Calamagrostis  epigejos 

10 

Miss  E.  J. 

Gibbons. 

Calamintha  officinalis 

13 

L.N.U. 

Cardamine  amara  var 

erubescens 

1 

Miss  E.  J. 

Gibbons. 

Cynosurus  echinatus 

11 

Mr.  F.  L. 

Kirk. 

Erigeron  can  a  dense 

2 

L.N.U. 

Foeniculum  vulgare 

2 

L.N.U. 

Lathyrus  nissolia 

15 

Mr.  W.  A. 

Burton. 

Littorella  uniflora 

13 

Miss  E.  J. 

Gibbons. 

Ophrys  apifera 

6 

Peter  F.  Baker. 

Rhamnus  catharticus 

16 

Miss  E.  J. 

Gibbons. 

Sagina  ciliata 

4 

Miss  M.  E 

Gibbons. 

55  55 

9 

Miss  E.  J. 

Gibbons. 

55  55 

10 

Miss  E.  J. 

Gibbons. 

Scirpus  caespitosus 

10 

Miss  E.  J. 

Gibbons. 

Sisimbrium  altissimum 

2 

L.N.U. 
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Plants  found  by  Mr.  N.  D.  Simpson  and  Mr.  A.  H.  G.  Alston, 
1945  : — 

Division. 

Gnaphalium  luteo-album  12  New  County  Record. 


Impatiens  Royleii  17 

Mentha  alopecuroides  14 

M.  gentilis  10 

Prunella  lacinata  10 

Potamogeton  berchtoldii  10 
P.  friesii  1 1 

P.  color atus  10 

Poa  compress  a  6 

P.  compress  a  12 

Viola  segetalis  14 

V.  deseglesii  10 


MYCOLOGY. 

Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse,  m.sc. 

The  mycology  section  has  suffered  a  grievous  loss  this  year  in 
the  death  of  Dr.  Willoughby  Smith.  Knowing  little  of  fungi  he  took 
an  ardent  interest  from  the  moment  the  mycology  section  wTas  restarted, 
and,  during  the  four  years  it  has  been  going,  he  sent  in  many  fungi, 
among  which  were  eight  records  new  to  the  county  and  76  new  for  the 
divisions.  This  year  we  had  four  records  in  division  5  from  him. 
We  are  indeed  indebted  to  him  for  his  enthusiasm  and  support. 

The  compilation  of  the  Lincolnshire  fungus  record  has  been 
materially  helped  this  year  by  the  discovery,  in  the  Natural  History  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Museum,  of  Sir  Henry  Hawley’s  collection.  This 
comprises  drawings,  notes,  and  specimens  of  fungi,  many  of  which 
were  found  in  Lincolnshire.  They  are  mainly  of  Ascomycetes,  a 
group  which  the  pioneer  Lincolnshire  mycologists  hardly  touched. 
There  is  also  a  list  of  Lincolnshire  fungi  which  Sir  Henry  intended  to 
publish.  This  material  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  records. 

I  was  able  to  attend  one  summer  field  meeting  this  year,  the  one 
in  Syston  Park,  and  it  proved  most  rewarding  and  productive  as  far  as 
fungi  were  concerned.  The  preceding  moist,  warm  weather  had  been 
ideal  for  fungus  growth  and  among  the  various  specimens  collected 
were  eight  new  records  for  division  15.  The  most  spectacular  finds 
were  some  very  large  and  perfect  mushrooms. 

In  spite  of  the  rather  dry  autumn,  the  foray  in  Blankney  Park 
resulted  in  a  goodly  array  of  specimens  at  tea-time.  The  dry  grassland 
yielded  little  beyond  the  stout,  mouse-coloured  Tricholoma  melaleucum , 
smelling  of  meal,  and  the  delicate,  radiate  ink-cap  (Coprmus  plicatilis). 
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The  plantations,  however,  were  more  fruitful,  large  specimens  of 
Clitocybe  nebular  is  abounding  under  the  beech  trees.  There  were 
more  Tricholomas  too,  the  amethyst  wood  blewitt,  the  common  blewitt, 
the  bright  yellow  T.  sulphur eum,  and  the  orange-striped-purple 
T.  rutilans.  The  most  exciting  finds  were  two  earth-stars  and  the 
tiny,  rosy-red  Mycena  adonis  growing  on  a  larch  twig.  Altogether 
56  specimens  were  named. 

Apart  from  field  meetings  the  largest  contribution  this  year  has 
come  from  Miss  Bows  and  her  pupils  at  the  Branston  Hall  Sanatorium. 
They  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated  in  providing  30  new  records 
for  division  13  and  one  for  the  county.  Miss  M.  Goddard  in  two 
week-ends  at  Gibraltar  Point  found  some  most  interesting  fungi 
among  the  sand  dunes.  Eight  of  these  were  new  county  records  and 
eleven  new  records  for  division  11.  Some  diseased  onions  sent  to 
the  Commonwealth  Mycological  Institute  by  Mr.  Firbank  of  Scopwick 
yielded  three  microfungi,  two  of  which  were  new  records  for  the 
county  and  one  for  division  13.  Mr.  Steele  found  a  handsome 
specimen  of  Daedalea  biennis ,  a  species  associated  with  wood,  growing 
in  a  field  of  standing  corn.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  a  buried 
stump  on  which  it  was  growing. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  thank  all  those  who  have 
contributed  specimens  and  those  who  kindly  helped  identify  them. 

FUNGUS  FORAY.  BLANKNEY  PARK. 

October,  1948. 

New  records  for  the  county. 

*  Mycena  adonis  (Bull.)  Fr.  on  a  larch  twig. 

*Trametes  mollis  (Sommerf.)  Fr. 

*Ge aster  triplex  Jungh. 

New  records  for  division  13. 

Lepiota  procera  (Scop.)  Fr. 

*Lepiota  crist  at  a  (A.  &  S.)  Fr. 

*Lepiota  acutesquamosa  (Weinm.)  Fr. 

Tricholoma  sulphureum  (Bull.)  Fr. 

*  Clitocybe  vibecina  Fr. 

*  Clitocybe  flaccid  a  (Sow.)  Fr. 

Mycena  pur  a  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Mycena  galopus  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Marasmius  peronatus  (Bolt.)  Fr. 

*  Nolane  a  staurospora  Bres. 

Psathyrella  gracilis  var.  corrugis  (Pers.)  Lange. 

Coprinus  plicatilis  (Curt.)  Fr. 

Stropharia  semiglobata  (Batsch.)  Fr. 
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Boletus  elegans  (Schum.)  Fr. 

Daldinia  concentrica  (Fr.)  Ces.  &  de  Not. 
jDiatrype  disciformis  Fr.  ' 

Lachnea  stercorea  Fr. 

Other  identifications — not  new  records. 

Basidiomycetes. 

Scleroderma  aurantium  Pers. 

Ly  coper  don  pyriforme  (Schaeff.)  Pers. 

Ly  coper  don  perlatum  Pers. 

Amanita  citrina  (Schaeff.)  Roques  ( =A .  mappa). 

Ar miliaria  mellea  (Vahl.)  Fr. 

Tricholoma  nudum  Fr. 

Tricholoma  rutilans  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

Tricholoma  personatum  Fr. 

*  Tricholoma  melaleucum  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Clitocybe  nebularis  (Batsch.)  Fr. 

Mycena  galericulata  (Scop.)  Fr. 

Mycena  polygramma  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Pleurotus  ostreatus  (Jacq.)  Fr.  on  elder. 

Lactarius  quietus  Fr. 

Russula  fellea  Fr. 

Russula  emetica  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

Pleurotus  cervinus  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

Galera  tenera  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

Stropharia  aeruginosa  (Curtis)  Fr.  in  a  rhubarb  field. 
Hypholoma  fasciculare  (Huds.)  Fr. 

Psilocybe  spadicea  Fr. 

Panaeolus  papilionaceus  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Coprinus  comatus  ( FI .  Dan.)  Fr. 

Polyporus  squamosus  (Huds.)  Fr. 

Polystictus  versicolor  (Linn.)  Fr. 

Fomes  annosus  Fr.  on  larch. 

Stereum  hirsutum  (Willd.)  Fr. 

Dacromyces  deliquescens  (Bull.)  Duby. 

Auricularia  mesenterica  (Dicks.)  Fr. 

Auricularia  auricula-judae  (Linn.)  Schroet. 

Ustilago  viol  ace  a  (Pers.)  Roussel  on  white  campion. 

Ascomycetes. 

Rhytisma  acerinum  (Pers.)  Fr.  on  sycamore  leaves. 
Helvella  crisp  a  Fr. 

Nectria  cinnabarina  Fr. 
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Xylaria  hypoxylon  (Fr.)  Grev. 

Xylaria  polymorpha  (Fr.)  Grev. 

FIELD  MEETING.  SYSTON  PARK. 

June,  1948. 

New  records  for  division  15. 

Xylaria  polymorpha  (Fr.)  Grev. 

Puccinia  suaveolens  Rost,  on  field  thistle. 

Clitocybe gigantea  (Sow.)  Fr. 

Coprinus  micaceus  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Polystictus  versicolor  (Linn.)  Fr. 

Stereum  hirsutum  (Willd.)  Fr. 

Auricularia  mesenteric  a  (Dicks.)  Fr. 

Dacromyces  deliquescens  (Bull.)  Duby. 

OTHER  NEW  RECORDS,  1948. 

New  records  for  the  county. 

*  Clitocybe  angustissima  (Lasch.)  Fr.  11 

*Omphalia  umbilicata  (Schaeff.)  Fr.  11 

*Pleurotus  lignatilis  Fr.  on  elder  11 

*Psilocybe  ammophila  Mont.  11 

Hygr  op  horns  nigrescens  Quel.  1 1 

*Leptotus  muscigenus  (Bull.)  Maire  11 

*Fomes  robustus  Karst,  var.  hippophaes  (Lundel  &  Mannf.)  on 
sea  buckthorn  1 1 

*Geopyxis  ammophila  (Du.  &  M.)  Sacc.  11 

Coryne  purpurea  Fckl.  13 

t Botrytis  squamosa  Walker  on  onion  (Herb.  I.M.I.  31245)  13 

\Peronospora  destructor  (Berk.)  Casp.  on  onion  (Herb.  I.M.I. 

31245)  13 

New  divisional  records. 

Basidiomycetes. 

Tricholoma  melaleucum  (Pers.)  Fr.  11 

Tricholoma  nudum  Fr.  11 

Clitocybe  tabescens  (Scop.)  Bres.  13 

*  Mycena  epipterygia  (Scop.)  Fr.  on  Ammophila  arenaria  11 

Mycena  corticola  (Pers.)  Fr.  13 

Mycena  pur  a  (Pers.)  Fr.  11 

Marasmius  dryophilus  (Bull.)  Karst.  5,  13 

Marasmius  oreades  (Bolt.)  Fr.  •  5,  11 

Marasmius  rotula  (Scop.)  Fr.  13 
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*Omphalia  rustica  Fr.  11 

Hygrophorus  conicus  Fr.  5,  13 

Russula  alutacea  (Pers.)  Fr.  5 

Pluteus  cervinus  (Schaeff.)  Fr.  13 

*Entoloma  sericeum  (Bull.)  Fr.  11 

J Leptonia  incana  Fr.  13 

Galera  tenera  (Schaeff.)  Fr.  11 

Crepidotus  mollis  (Schaeff.)  Fr.  13 

Crepidotus  variabilis  (Pers.)  Fr.  13 

Panaeolus  papilionaceus  (Bull.)  Fr.  11 

Ps alliota  xanthoderma  Genev.  13 

*Polyporus  perennis  (Linn.)  Fr.  13 

Polyporus  sulphur eus  (Bull.)  Fr.  13 

*Daedalea  biennis  (Bull.)  Quel.  6 

Trametes  gibbosa  (Pers.)  Fr.  13 

Lycoperdon  saccatum  (Vahl.)  Fr.  11 

Tremella  mesenterica  (Retz.)  Fr.  13 

Stereum  spadiceum  Fr.  13 

Ascomycetes. 

Helotium  caly cuius  Berk,  on  a  willow  stump  13 

Lachnea  scutellata  Linn.  13 

Dasyscypha  virginea  (Batsch.)  Fckl.  13 

Cl aviceps  purpurea  (Fr.)  Tul.  on  Elymus  arenaria  11 

Xylaria  polymorpha  (Fr.)  Grev.  13 

Nectria  coccinea  Fr.  13 

^Dialonectria  peziza  (Tode  ex  Fr.)  Cooke  13 

t Pleospora  herbarum  (Pers.  ex  Fr.)  Rabenh.  on  onion  (Herb. 

I.M.I.  31245)  13 

Myxomycetes. 

Arcyria  nutans  Grev.  13 

Comatricha  typhoides  Rost.  13 

Lycogola  epi  den  drum  Fr.  13 

Mucilago  spongiosa  Morg.  13 

Physarum  nutans  Pers.  13 

Stemonitis  fusca  Roth.  13 

Trichia  varia  Pers.  13 

Deuteromycetes. 

Trichothecium  roseum  Link  ex  Fr.  13 

identifications  by  Miss  E.  M.  Wakefield  and  Dr.  Dennis,  Herbarium,  Kew. 
t  „  ,,  Commonwealth  Mycological  Institute, 

j  ,,  ,,  the  finder. 

The  rest  by  Miss  Waterhouse. 
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F.  L.  Kirk,  b.sc. 

This  season  promised  well  with  an  early  start  but  in  the  end 
proved  one  of  the  worst  for  many  years. 

Butterflies.  A  Peacock  Butterfly  (io)  was  on  the  move  on 
January  23rd,  when  the  temperature  was  only  two  degrees  above 
freezing  point  and  a  Small  Tortoiseshell  ( urticae )  was  recorded  on 
March  9th.  In  the  latter  half  of  March  records  were  coming  in  of 
hibernating  butterflies  becoming  active.  Small  Tortoiseshells  ( urticae ), 
Peacocks  (io),  Commas  ( c.-album )  and  Brimstones  ( rhamni ).  On 
March  25th,  a  Small  White  ( rapae )  was  seen  near  Grantham. 

During  April  butterflies  appeared  in  normal  numbers  and  mainly 
at  least  a  week  early.  The  first  brood  of  the  Holly  Blue  ( argiolus ) 
was  plentiful.  Near  Alford  a  strong  colony  of  Pearl-bordered  Fritil- 
laries  ( euphrosyne )  was  discovered  at  Whitsuntide  and  the  same  place 
yielded  Commas  ( c.-album ),  Small  Coppers  ( phlaeas ),  Grizzled 
Skippers  ( malvae ),  Dingy  Skippers  ( tages ),  Walls  ( megaera ),  Holly 
Blues  (argiolus).  Orange  Tips  ( cardamines ),  Peacocks  (io),  and  Small 
Tortoiseshells  (urticae).  After  that  date  most  of  my  communications 
can  be  summed  up  by  a  recent  one  “  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  what 
I  have  not  observed  this  season.” 

Speckled  Woods  (egeria)  appear  to  be  extending  their  range. 
Mr.  T.  C.  Taylor  informs  me  that  he  has  found  a  new  locality  for  the 
Small  Pearl-bordered  Fritillary  (selene)  near  Market  Rasen. 

The  second  brood  of  the  Holly  Blue  (argiolus)  was  very  scarce. 
The  only  records  of  Chequered  Skippers  (palaemon)  were  from  Mr. 
H.  M.  Small  and  Rev.  G.  Houlden  at  Skellingthorpe  and  I  fear  that 
the  felling  of  woods  will  make  this  a  rare  insect.  No  records  of  the 
Greasy  Fritillary  (aurinia)  have  come  in.  Very  few  migrants  such  as 
the  Painted  Lady  (cardui)  have  been  seen  and  apart  from  an  uncon¬ 
firmed  report  of  two  Clouded  Yellows  (croceus)  at  Mablethorpe  this 
species  appears  to  have  been  absent. 

At  the  L.N.U.  meeting  at  Brocklesby  on  May  22nd,  several  full- 
fed  larvae  of  the  White-letter  Hairstreak  (w.-album)  were  found  ; 
on  July  28th,  Rev.  G.  Houlden  saw  perfect  insects  of  this  species  at 
North  Rauceby. 

The  most  interesting  butterfly  record  was  from  Dr.  F.  P.  H. 
Birtwhistle  who  captured  a  White  Admiral  (camilla)  at  Barton-on- 
Humber  on  August  14th.  The  White  Admiral  is  still  at  Skellingthorpe 
and  has  spread  to  North  Rauceby. 

Mr.  A.  Pilkington  visited  Ancaster  on  August  16th  and  found  some 
varieties  amongst  the  colony  of  Chalkhill  Blues  (coridon). 

Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  reports  several  interesting  species  of  butterflies 
at  Gibraltar  Point,  particularly  Green  Hairstreaks  (rubi)  and  the 
Brown  Argus  (agestis). 
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Moths.  A  freshly  emerged  Lime  Hawk  ( tiliae )  was  found  at 
the  L.N.U.  Syston  Park  meeting.  A  Small  Elephant  Hawk  ( porcellus ) 
was  brought  to  me  from  Mablethorpe  on  May  26th.  The  Humming 
Bird  Hawk  ( stellatarum )  has  been  very  scarce  this  year. 

At  Market  Rasen  the  Emperor  Moth  ( pavonia ),  Wood  Tiger 
G plant aginis ),  Large  Emerald  ( papilionaria )  and  Beautiful  Yellow 
Underwing  ( myrtilli )  were  seen  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Court.  Mr.  Pilkington 
took  a  very  dark  specimen  of  the  Great  Oak  Beauty  ( roboraria )  at 
Sleaford.  Mr.  Small  and  Mr.  Taylor  found  that  a  Sallow  bush  covered 
with  Honey  Dew  attracted  many  moths  including  the  Sallow  ( fulvago ) 
and  the  Pink  Barred  Sallow  ( flavago ). 

The  Leopard  Moth  ( aesculi )  occurred  at  Great  Gonerby.  Mr. 
Small’s  best  record  is  the  Sprawler  ( sphinx )  which  is  rare  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

Several  specimens  of  the  Dusky  Sallow  ( ochroleuca ),  another 
uncommon  moth,  were  found  resting  on  Knapweed  at  Ancaster  on 
August  29th. 

An  interesting  list  of  captures  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Gooseman  in  the 
Barton-on-Humber  district  confirms  many  of  the  above  observations. 
His  list  includes  a  Humming  Bird  Hawk  ( stellatarum ),  several  Elephant 
Hawks  and  larvae  ( elpenor ),  Eyed  Hawks  and  larvae  ( ocellatus ),  an 
Old  Lady  Moth  ( maura )  at  sugar,  Lappet  Moths  and  larvae  ( querci - 
folia)  and  larvae  of  the  Swallow  Prominent  ( dictaea ). 

The  curious  cocoons  reported  in  last  year’s  Transactions  (p.  59) 
which  were  discovered  between  chitting  boxes,  proved  to  be  of  The 
Green  Honey  Moth  ( Aphomia  sociella).  The  species  normally  lives 
in  and  feeds  on  the  nests  of  humble  bees  and  occasionally  wasps.  Bees 
that  live  near  the  surface  are  most  frequently  attacked.  Cocoons 
have  been  found  in  the  nests,  at  the  mouth  of  deep  nests,  in  heaps  of 
straw,  under  loose  bark  and  under  boards  in  a  stone  flagged  yard. 
This  is  an  interesting  record  although  the  species  has  been  previously 
noted  in  Lincolnshire. 

Coleoptera.  Leo  Kirk  took  Rhagium  bifasciatum  at  Woodhall 
Spa  on  May  30th.  This  is  a  scarce  species  in  Lincolnshire,  though  its 
near  relative  R.  mordiax  is  quite  common. 

Diptera.  A  very  large  Crane  Fly  was  taken  at  Brocklesby ; 
it  appeared  to  be  a  mimic  of  the  Ichneumon  Fly  Rhyssa  persuasoria  and  a 
specimen  of  that  insect  was  caught  the  same  day  and  later  released. 

Dragonflies.  Mr.  H.  M.  Small’s  valuable  account  of  these 
insects  follows  in  full  : — 

Hairy  Dragonfly  [Brachytron  pratense).  Breeds  at  Skellingthorpe 
and  is  fairly  common.  I  managed  to  breed  it  from  a  nymph  found  in 
the  Ferry  Drain  this  May. 
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Southern  Aeshna  ( Aeshna  cyanea).  Occurs  at  Skellingthorpe 
and  at  Hykeham  where  I  found  it  on  August  10th.  I  bred  it  from  the 
nymph  which  I  found  at  Skellingthorpe. 

Scarce  Aeshna  ( Aeshna  mixta).  I  have  seen  several  at  Skelling¬ 
thorpe  this  year  in  one  locality  and  on  September  26th  at  11-30  a.m. 
a  male  and  female  were  seen  pairing.  Miss  Longfield  informs  me 
that  this  insect  has  been  recorded  twice  before  for  Lincolnshire  ; 
in  1935  a  female  was  taken  at  sea  on  the  Outer  Dowsing  Light  Vessel, 
and  in  1947  a  female  was  taken  near  the  Yorkshire  border. 

Brown  Aeshna  ( Aeshna  grandis).  I  found  this  generally  common 
and  recorded  it  from  Boultham,  July  28th ;  Tattershall,  August  1st ; 
Swallow-Beck,  August  22nd ;  Saxilby,  August  28th ;  Barlings,  August 
29thl;  Hartsholme,  September  4th,  and  Skellingthorpe  where  I  bred  it 
from  the  nymph,  August  5th. 

Four-spotted  Libellula  ( Libellula  quadrimaculata).  I  saw  this 
singly  at  Lincoln  in  June  and  commonly  at  Tattershall,  June  20th, 
in  the  Park  Lane  Pits,  but  saw  none  at  Skellingthorpe  this  year. 

Broad-bodied  Libellula  ( Libellula  depressa).  We  found  this 
common  at  Syston  at  the  L.N.U.  meeting  in  June.  It  has  been  missing 
from  its  usual  haunt  in  Skellingthorpe  woods. 

Common  Sympetrum  ( Sympetrum  striolatum).  This  common 
insect  has  been  abundant  at  Skellingthorpe,  particularly  in  the  woods, 
and  also  at  Tattershall,  August  1st ;  Hykeham,  August  10th  ;  Coningsby, 
August  14th;  Swallow  Beck,  August  28th  ;  Barlings,  August  29th,  and 
Swanpool,  September  3rd. 

Ruddy  Sympetrum  ( Sympetrum  sanguineum).  I  found  this 
species  common  in  several  localities — at  Tattershall  by  the  River 
Bain  and  at  the  Park  Lane  Pits,  August  1st;  near  Bassingham  on  the 
River  Brant,  August  11th,  and  at  Barlings  Gravel  Pits,  August  29th. 
Miss  Longfield  informs  me  that  sanguineum  has  been  “  swarming  over 
for  the  last  few  years,”  so  that  it  is  likely  that  those  seen  were  immi¬ 
grants,  as  it  has  not  previously  been  known  to  breed  in  Lincolnshire. 
I  got  proof  of  it  breeding  at  Skellingthorpe  this  year,  however,  when 
I  reared  it  from  a  nymph  which  I  found  in  the  Ferry  Drain. 

Banded  Agrion  ( Agrion  splendens).  I  found  this  common  at 
Tattershall  on  the  River  Bain,  August  1st ;  Hykeham  on  the  River 
Witham,  August  10th,  and  at  Coningsby  on  the  River  Bain,  August 
14th. 

Green  Lestes  ( Lestes  sponsa).  This  species  was  common  at 
Skellingthorpe  and  Barlings,  July  18th  ;  Tattershall,  August  1st;  Swallow 
Beck,  August  28th  and  Saxilby,  August  28th. 

Large  Red  Damsel  Fly  ( Pyrrhosoma  nymphula).  Common  at 
Syston,  June  12th ;  at  Tattershall,  June  20th,  and  in  several  localities 
at  Skellingthorpe. 
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Common  Ischnura  ( Ischnura  elegans).  I  found  this  widely 
distributed  and  often  common  and  recorded  it  from  Syston,  June  12th  ; 
Tattershall,  June  20th  ;  Barlings,  July  18th  ;  Hykeham,  August  10th  ; 
Stapleford,  August  11th;  Bassingham,  August  11th  ;  SwallowT  Beck, 
August  22nd  and  Saxilby,  August  28th. 

Red-eyed  Damsel  Fly  ( Erythromma  najas ).  We  found  a  small 
colony  of  these  at  Syston  at  the  L.N.U.  meeting  on  June  6th.  Apparent¬ 
ly  it  has  not  been  recorded  for  Lincolnshire  for  over  a  hundred  years, 
and  even  then  there  was  no  exact  locality  mentioned.  Stephens  in  his 
book  published  in  1835  says  “  found  in  Lincolnshire  in  June  ”  ;  in  a 
little  book  entitled  “  Some  famous  Collecting  Grounds  for  Dragonflies  ” 
published  about  the  same  time,  W.  Harcourt  Bath  says  “  Has  been 
found  in  Lincolnshire,  but  very  rare  and  local.”  Possibly,  like  other 
Lincolnshire  dragonflies,  it  has  been  in  the  locality  all  the  time  but 
unrecorded  because  very  little  work  has  been  done  in  Lincolnshire 
on  this  Order  of  insects.  Finding  this  Damsel  Fly  has  been  one  of 
the  high  lights  of  this  season’s  hunting. 

Common  Blue  Damsel  Fly  ( Enallagma  cyatlnigerum).  Abundant 
at  Skellingthorpe  and  common  at  Barlings,  July  18th ;  Boultham, 
July  28th ;  Tattershall,  August  1st ;  Swallow  Beck,  August  22nd  and 
Saxilby,  August  28th. 

Common  Coenagrion  ( Coenagrion  puella).  Abundant  at  Syston, 
June  12th.  Common  at  Skellingthorpe  and  Tattershall,  June  20th. 

Variable  Coenagrion  ( Coenagrion  pulchellum).  Identified  a 
number  of  these  insects  at  the  Ferry  Drain,  Skellingthorpe,  as  they 
flew  along  with  C.  puella.  It  seems  to  be  somewhat  rare. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  Miss  C.  Longfield  for  help  in  providing  a 
list  of  species  found  in  Lincolnshire. 

COLEOPTERA. 

E.  C.  Riggall. 

I  consider  the  season  to  have  been  a  poor  one  for  Coleoptera 
but  my  resultant  disappointment  has  been  brightened  by  the  discovery 
of  several  species  new  to  the  County. 

The  first  beetle  noticed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  Feronia 
cuprea.  This  is  a  common  beetle,  very  variable,  but  often  of  a  beautiful 
greenish  copper.  The  insect  appeared  in  considerable  numbers  on 
Louth  pavements  in  the  early  part  of  March.  I  assume  that  weather 
conditions  particularly  favoured  this  coleopteron  as  in  the  past  I  have 
only  met  with  odd  specimens.  A  closely  allied  but  much  less  common 
beetle  is  Feronia  caerulescens  which  occurs  at  Market  Rasen.  Cuprea 
has  its  head  closely  but  finely  punctured.  These  punctures  are  absent 
or  almost  so  on  the  scarcer  caerulescens. 

In  April  I  visited  Mother  Wood,  Claythorpe.  This  locality  once 
favoured  by  insects  has  been  sadly  altered  by  felling  operations.  From 
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a  gathering  of  moss  I  obtained  several  specimens  of  a  tiny  ant-like 
beetle  Bryaxis  puncticollis .  In  this  genus  males  are  by  far  the  rareist 
and  all  specimens  collected  at  Claythorpe  proved  to  be  females.  The 
beetle  is  wingless.  I  believe  that  it  feeds  upon  tiny  mites.  A  point 
of  interest  lies  in  the  structure  of  the  palpi  which  are  equal  in  bulk  to 
the  antennae.  In  beetles  the  palpi  seem  connected  with  feeding 
operations  and  serve  the  purpose  of  a  spoon  and  fork.  Fowler  states 
that  the  male  puncticollis  has  two  basal  joints  of  the  antennae  thickened, 
and  the  first  armed  with  a  small  dentiform  appendage  on  its  internal 
apex.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  this  dentiform  appendage, 
and  Pearce  states  that  some  males  of  Bryaxis  do  not  have  the  antennal 
characteristics  appropriate  to  their  sex  fully  developed. 

On  May  27th  two  specimens  of  Bruchus  loti  were  taken  by  general 
sweeping  in  Skellingthorpe  Wood.  The  beetle  is  generally  associated 
with  Bird’s  Foot  Trefoil  ( Lotus  corniculatus).  The  insect  is  one  of  a 
family  of  pea  and  bean  pests.  They  live  in  seeds  and  were  at  one  time 
classed  as  weevils,  but  have  no  groove  for  the  antennae  which  are 
straight.  The  last  segment  of  abdomen  is  exposed  and  the  eye  notched 
in  front.  I  can  find  no  previous  County  record. 

In  this  month  Mr.  Taylor  found  a  specimen  of  Crioceris  asparagi 
on  a  path  in  Skellingthorpe.  This  prettily  marked  beetle  has  been 
recorded  by  Mr.  A.  Roebuck  for  Kesteven  as  a  pest  on  asparagus  on 
which  the  larva  feeds.  The  beetle  can  stridulate.  If  the  species 
becomes  a  pest  the  best  remedy  seems  to  be  D.D.T.  The  insect 
has  less  resistance  than  some  other  beetles  possibly  because  of  the 
bilobed  third  tarsal  segment.  Each  lobe  of  the  bilobed  joint  is 
padded  with  hairs.  Insects  walk  on  these  pads  and  those  that  possess 
them  apparently  pick  up  more  poison.  The  best  time  to  control 
with  D.D.T.  would  be  early  in  May  before  many  eggs  are  laid.  The 
beetle  is  a  beautiful  object  for  the  microscope. 

On  looking  through  some  beetles  collected  for  me  during  last  year  at 
Cranwell  I  found  a  single  damaged  specimen  of  Platyderus  ruficollis.  This 
species  appears  new  to  the  County.  The  original  specimen  was  found 
sheltering  beneath  a  stone  on  grassland  at  the  edge  of  the  aerodrome. 
I  visited  this  locality  on  July  7th  of  this  year  but  found  that  in  the 
meantime  the  area  has  been  ploughed.  The  cultivated  land  was  still 
full  of  large  stones,  and  after  turning  over  a  good  many  I  secured  two 
specimens.  This  beetle  is  described  by  Joy  as  rare  and  appears  to 
have  a  very  precarious  foothold  in  our  County. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  Mr.  Taylor  brought  me  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  tiny  Longicom  Tetrops  praeusta  which  he  had  taken  when 
beating  trees  at  Skellingthorpe.  This  species  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  previously  recorded  from  Lines,  although  the  fact  that  I  had 
found  and  discarded  a  badly  damaged  specimen  some  time  prior  to 
1920  suggests  that  its  establishment  is  an  old  one.  It  has  probably 
been  overlooked  on  account  of  its  small  size  and  immobility  following 
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a  fall  into  the  beating  tray.  An  interesting  feature  of  this  beetle  is 
that  each  eye  is  divided  into  two  separate  areas  by  the  insertion  of  the 
antennae. 

On  June  13th  I  visited  the  banks  of  the  South  Holland  Main 
Drain  at  Tydd  St.  Mary  in  the  south  of  the  County.  Under  a  stone 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  water  I  found  a  single  specimen  of  Aclypea 
reticulata.  This  beetle  appears  to  have  been  recorded  from  very  few 
localities.  Fowler  mentions  that  it  occurs  in  carcases  and  describes 
it  as  rare.  It  has  been  taken  in  Cambridgeshire  and  has  now  apparently 
moved  over  the  County  border. 

On  June  24th  I  again  visited  Skellingthorpe  Wood  and  noticed 
quite  a  large  gathering  of  black  weevils  on  some  posts  which  supported 
a  wire  fence.  The  beetles  proved  very  hard  to  detach  and  one  must 
have  had  its  rostrum  partly  in  a  boring.  The  long  curved  rostrum 
was  broken  off  during  my  efforts  to  take  the  specimen  and  this  missing 
organ  gave  the  unfortunate  insect  a  curious  appearance  and  entirely 
detracted  from  its  value  as  a  specimen.  The  beetle  proved  to  be 
Magdalis  carbonaria.  This  coleopteron  is  described  as  very  local  and 
not  common.  The  female  introduces  her  eggs  into  the  sickly  branches 
of  pine  trees,  the  larva  eating  its  way  along  the  pith  for  a  considerable 
distance.  After  undergoing  its  metamorphosis  the  perfect  insect  escapes 
by  means  of  a  gallery  gnawed  by  the  larva  through  the  solid  wood, 
but  not  penetrating  the  outer  bark.  This  beetle  appears  to  be  new  to 
the  County  and  it  is  significant  that  with  the  extensive  planting  of  pines 
in  Skellingthorpe  and  other  county  woodlands  this  hitherto  unrecorded 
species  has  made  its  appearance. 

On  July  26th  I  was  with  Mr.  Taylor  on  the  warren  at  Market  Rasen 
when  he  pointed  out  a  dark-coloured  beetle  on  the  trunk  of  a  pine. 
The  insect  resembled  a  Skip- Jack  or  Click  Beetle  of  the  family 
Sternoxi  but  on  closer  investigation  we  found  it  to  be  a  specimen  of  the 
Longicorn  Asemum  striatum.  The  insect  had  its  head  pressed  close 
to  the  wood  and  the  posterior  legs  extended  so  that  it  inclined  away  from 
the  trunk.  Dr.  Blair  states  that  he  has  noticed  specimens  of  Asemum 
on  telegraph  poles  with  the  head  pressed  against  the  pole  and  the  body 
projecting  at  a  sharp  angle  with  it.  It  would  have  been  interesting 
to  watch  our  specimen  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  clue  to  this 
attitude.  Unfortunately  the  beetle  became  aware  of  our  presence  and 
made  a  quick  run  toward  the  tree  roots  and  so  had  to  be  captured. 
The  sex  of  Asemum  is  determined  by  under-side  characters.  In  the 
male  the  fifth  ventral  segment  is  transverse  and  rounded  at  apex.  In 
the  female  the  same  segment  is  not  transverse  and  is  produced  at  apex. 
As  our  specimen  proved  to  be  a  male  the  curious  attitude  peculiar  to 
this  species  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  egg-laying  activities.  The 
female  places  her  eggs  in  a  crevice  of  wood.  The  larva  eats  deeply 
into  the  wood  filling  up  the  track  behind  and  turns  back  toward  the 
surface  when  nearly  ready  to  pupate.  Like  that  of  Magdalis  carbonaria 
it  too  finally  pupates  in  a  position  which  ensures  that  the  perfect  beetle 
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has  only  a  short  distance  left  to  travel  when  it  hatches  out.  The 
emerging  beetle  leaves  a  large  oval-shaped  hole.  From  the  shape  of 
these  holes  it  is  easy  to  determine  that  a  particular  log  is  infested  by 
Asemum.  Up  to  1905  this  coleopteron  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
a  Scottish  insect  but  lately  it  has  spread  into  various  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  new  record  for  Lines. 

In  July  my  wife  and  I  found  large  numbers  of  the  Brown  Chafer, 
Serica  brunnea  among  tidal  rubbish  at  Chapel  St.  Leonards.  This  is 
a  pretty  beetle,  light  testaceous  red  in  colour  with  opaline  or  silky 
reflections.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  rather  local.  About  two 
years  ago  I  came  upon  the  remains  of  a  swarm  near  Manton  Common. 
A  few  feebly  living  and  numerous  dead  specimens  could  be  found 
under  almost  every  sizeable  stone.  This  is  another  species  in  which 
the  males  are  infrequently  met  with.  I  have  so  far  only  seen  one  male 
Serica  which  I  took  by  sweeping  in  late  afternoon  at  Skellingthorpe. 
The  solitary  male  is  the  only  specimen  of  Serica  I  have  seen  in  this 
locality,  although  the  species  is  nocturnal  and  has  been  taken  by  evening 
sweeping  in  some  localities.  The  male  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
long  clubs  of  the  antennae.  This  beetle  has  a  delicate  structure  and 
long  feeble  legs  and  is  constantly  coming  to  grief.  It  is  trapped  in 
spider  webs,  and  Rye  mentions  having  seen  a  red  ant  dragging  a 
disabled  but  still  living  specimen  along  the  bottom  of  a  sandpit.  The 
life  cycle  covers  two  years  and  the  beetle  can  be  destructive  to  seedling 
plants.  Nevertheless  I  have  never  heard  it  described  as  a  serious  pest. 
It  would  appear  that  as  the  Oil  Beetle  is  retarded  in  increase  by  a 
precarious  larval  period,  the  feebleness  of  the  adult  Serica  causes  a 
high  rate  of  mortality  in  the  last  stage  of  existence  which  is  equally 
effective  in  preventing  the  latter  species  from  becoming  a  plague. 

On  July  23rd  numbers  of  dead  and  one  live  specimen  of  Nacerdes 
melanura  appeared  in  tidal  rubbish  at  Chapel  St.  Leonards.  This 
beetle  is  found  on  the  seashore  and  at  river  mouths  and  the  larva 
lives  in  decaying  wood.  It  is  a  heteromerous  beetle,  the  four  front 
feet  being  five  jointed  and  the  hind  feet  four  jointed.  It  has  colonised 
the  old  wooden  sea  defences  which  are  rapidly  being  replaced  with 
concrete,  and  it  seems  likely  that  in  the  new  era  the  insect  will  become 
very  scarce.  Mr.  Taylor  brought  me  an  interesting  dark  specimen 
which  he  found  inland  at  South  Reston.  It  may  have  been  conveyed 
to  this  locality  with  a  load  of  old  timber. 

On  the  same  day  I  took  one  specimen  of  Dromius  meridionalis 
on  the  new  concrete  sea  wall.  I  had  not  seen  this  beetle  previously. 
It  is  usually  found  under  bark,  and  a  specimen  has  been  recorded  from 
a  Carrion  Crow’s  nest. 

On  July  29th  I  made  a  hurried  visit  to  a  large  gravel  pit  at  Bisca- 
thorpe.  A  search  made  in  failing  light  produced  specimens  of 
Odontonyx  rotundatus  and  Amara  fulva.  The  latter  beetle  is  a  pretty 
reddish  coppery  brown  with  a  blue  tinge.  The  blue  tinge  is  elusive 
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and  cannot  be  detected  under  the  microscope.  The  beetle  can  exude 
an  acrid  secretion  when  handled. 

On  July  31st  a  further  visit  to  the  coast  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
two  specimens  of  Feronia  inaequalis  from  tidal  rubbish.  This  beetle 
is  new  to  the  County.  One  dead  specimen  of  Plateumaris  braccata 
was  found  at  high  tide  mark.  This  insect  is  usually  found  in  June  on 
Common  Reed  ( P hr ag mites  communis ),  near  the  coast. 

I  think  the  late  C.  S.  Carter  first  discovered  Pogonus  luridipennis 
in  the  county,  collecting  three  specimens  at  Saltfleet  in  1902.  The 
beetles  were  associated  with  samphire.  In  the  same  year  another 
specimen  was  taken  at  Humberstone  also  in  samphire.  In  1940  I  found 
a  solitary  specimen  floundering  in  loose  sand  in  the  dunes  at  Saltfleet. 
I  have  since  searched  in  vain  for  the  species,  examining  acres  of 
samphire.  I  reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vicissitudes 
of  two  wars  had  robbed  us  of  this  uncommon  coastal  species.  On 
August  10th  I  was  walking  on  the  shore  between  Saltfleet  and  Theddle- 
thorpe  accompanied  by  my  family  when  my  wife  noticed  a  discarded 
handbag  at  high  tide  mark.  Seeing  the  various  compartments  gaping  I 
remarked  that  it  was  unlikely  to  contain  anything.  Nevertheless  one  of 
my  daughters  gave  the  bag  an  explorative  shake  and  out  dropped  a 
specimen  of  Pogonus  luridipennis.  Another  shake  produced  further 
specimens.  I  do  not  know  how  many  were  sheltering  in  the  handbag 
but  we  contented  ourselves  with  seven.  It  would  seem  that  when  all 
attempts  to  locate  a  beetle  in  its  natural  haunts  or  the  neighbourhood 
of  its  food  plant  have  failed  it  is  advisable  to  turn  one’s  attention  to 
unlikely  places. 

When  the  Union  visited  Scunthorpe  on  August  14th  I  collected 
two  species  from  Santon  Hill  Quarry  which  appear  noteworthy. 
Several  specimens  of  Patrobus  atrorufus  were  found  beneath  stones. 
This  wingless  beetle  frequents  damp  places  and  there  is  a  previous 
record  from  Torksey.  The  other  species  was  Bembidion  assimile  var. 
clarki.  I  had  not  previously  taken  this  little  beetle  which  is  considered 
local  and  not  common.  It  has  been  recorded  from  the  Grimsby  area. 

In  Santon  brickyard  I  found  Bembidion  stephensii  running  on  mud 
flats  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  Stephensii  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
a  variety  of  Bembidium  nitidulum.  Stephensii  is  larger  than  nitidulum 
with  head  more  oblong.  There  is  a  record  of  stephensii  from  the 
Humber  Bank. 

Later  when  the  Wing  Ironstone  Mine  at  Ashby  Ville  was  visited 
a  very  interesting  Longicorn,  Leptura  rubra ,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Goose- 
man.  This  specimen  was  sent  to  Dr.  Blair  for  confirmation.  The 
habitat  of  this  beetle  was  until  recently  confined  to  a  small  plantation 
in  Norfolk,  but  lately  specimens  have  begun  to  turn  up  in  one  or  two 
places  in  south  and  south-east  England.  It  is  hoped  that  this  rare 
species  has  established  itself  in  the  Scunthorpe  area. 
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A  small  area  of  sandy  ground  between  the  road  and  the  ironstone 
working  was  extensively  colonised  by  the  large  ground  beetle  Broscus 
cephalotes.  These  insects  were  to  be  found  in  burrows  beneath  stones 
and  discarded  material.  This  coleopteron  feigns  death  when  disturbed, 
opening  its  jaws  and  spreading  its  legs  in  various  directions.  It  is 
wingless  and  I  have  seen  it  suggested  that  specimens  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Scunthorpe  originate  from  ancestors  that  gradually 
moved  inland  with  the  drift  of  sand  from  the  Humber  estuary.  On 
the  other  hand  Fowler  states  that  the  beetle  is  by  no  means  a  coast 
species  exclusively,  and  specimens  do  sometimes  turn  up  in  sandy 
areas  far  inland. 

On  September  9th,  I  visited  the  coastal  area  south  of  Skegness. 
Beetles  were  very  scarce  until  I  had  the  fortune  to  discover  a  dead  rabbit 
which  yielded  a  fine  series  of  the  Rove  Beetle,  Creophillus  maxillosus. 
This  robust  insect  is  very  variable  in  size  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
head  which  is  sometimes  very  large  and  broader  than  the  thorax.  The 
head  is  transverse  in  the  male  with  mandibles  well  developed.  In  the 
female  the  head  is  more  orbicular  and  narrower  than  thorax.  The 
species  runs  rapidly  and  flies  strongly.  This  beetle  like  Broscus 
cephalotes  resorts  to  subterfuge  on  occasion.  If  approached  in  the 
open  it  turns  upside  down  and  remains  motionless  with  legs  extended 
in  various  directions  looking  very  unlike  a  beetle.  Earlier  in  the 
year  I  came  across  a  specimen  in  the  inverted  position  on  a  pavement 
in  Boston,  and  it  proved  lively  and  uninjured  when  picked  up. 

The  deceased  rabbit  was  also  receiving  attention  from  two  Sexton 
Beetles,  Necrophorus  humator  and  Necrophorus  vespillo.  Both  species 
enter  the  bodies  of  small  animals  and  the  females  lay  eggs  in  the 
buried  carcases.  The  remains  of  the  animal  then  affords  a  supply  of 
food  for  the  larva.  The  black  Necrophorus  humator  is  very  variable 
in  size.  Necrophorus  vespillo  can  be  separated  from  the  other  orange 
and  black  species  by  the  thick  border  of  pubescence  on  the  front  of 
the  pronotum.  According  to  Rye  this  species  smells  of  musk. 

Twice  during  periods  of  early  Autumn  I  have  encountered  a 
great  swarm  of  beetles  on  a  particular  area  of  coast.  This  exodus  may 
be  a  prelude  to  hibernation.  On  September  11th  of  this  year  I  had  a 
feeling  that  the  weather  was  favourable  to  swarming  of  this  kind,  but 
at  Sutton-on- Sea  very  few  beetles  were  evident.  Walking  along  the 
concrete  sea  defence  in  a  northerly  direction  I  suddenly  came  upon  a 
small  area  of  concrete  which  was  covered  by  a  legion  of  beetles  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  vaster  number  of  small  flies.  The  insects  favoured  about 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  sea  defence  and  I  could  find  no  reason  for 
this  partiality.  The  favoured  area  was  rather  less  sheltered  than 
the  portion  of  sea  wall  on  which  insects  were  scarce.  I  have  never 
previously  seen  so  many  beetles  of  varying  species  congregated 
together.  So  packed  was  the  swarm  that  beetles  of  different  species 
were'  mounted  on  one  another’s  backs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  walk 
along  the  top  of  the  sea  wall  without  crushing  thousands  underfoot. 
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Collecting  was  rendered  difficult  by  the  accompanying  swarm  of 
flies  which  flew  into  my  face  whenever  I  bent  to  examine  their 
coleopterous  companions.  I  collected  a  specimen  of  Philonthus 
laminatus  which  has  elytra  with  a  pretty  bluish  tint,  and  Xantholinus 
glabratus  which  has  reddish  elytra.  In  connection  with  the  latter 
insect  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  halves  of  the  elytra  do  not 
come  together  in  a  straight  edge  in  keeping  with  the  majority  of  beetles 
but  overlap  one  another  when  in  the  closed  position.  Owing  to  its 
linear  shape  and  free  joints  allowing  numerous  angular  bends  this  beetle 
can  double  itself  up  in  a  curious  way  when  in  repose.  The  Autumnal 
swarm  also  included  a  great  number  of  the  tiny  coleopteron  Stilbus 
testaceus  which  is  usually  found  at  roots  and  in  stack  refuse. 

NOTES  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE 

DURING  1948. 

A.  Roebuck,  n.d.a.,  f.r.e.s. 


General  Pests. 

Wireworms  ( Agriotes  spp.)  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  early 
months  of  1948  was  the  destructiveness  of  wireworms.  Even  fields 
with  low  populations  and  many  old  arable  fields,  suffered  damage. 
This  may  have  been  due  to  the  prolonged  starvation  of  the  wireworms 
during  the  latter  half  of  1947.  They  moved  to  deeper  layers  of  the 
soil  as  usual  in  late  June  or  early  July.  The  dryness  of  the  ground 
kept  them  down  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Leather  jackets  ( Tipula  spp.)  were  not  expected  to  be  numerous 
following  the  dry  autumn.  One  crop  of  barley  was  damaged  in 
Lindsey. 

Slugs  were  apparently  handicapped  by  the  dry  conditions  and  very 
little  damage  was  done  by  them  until  the  potato  harvest  of  1948. 

Cereals. 

Wheat  Bulb  Fly  ( Leptohylemyia  coarctata )  was  again  not  abundant 
but  caused  some  damage  in  Kesteven. 

Frit  Fly  ( Oscinella )  and  Gout  Fly  ( Chlorops )  were  rather  scarce 
and  did  no  appreciable  damage. 

The  Stem  Eehvorm  ( Anguillulina  dipsaci )  was  more  abundant 
and  damaged  a  crop  of  oats  at  Tetney. 

The  Woodmouse  ( Apodemus )  was  the  most  serious  pest.  There 
was  very  extensive  grazing  of  wheat  and  winter  oats  during  the  Winter. 

Flocks  of  migrant  larks  considerably  damaged  crops  at  Panton. 

On  the  cereal  plots  at  the  County  Show  at  Belton  Park  some 
Field  Voles  ( Microtus )  showed  how  they  damage  cereals  near  harvest 
time.  They  cut  through  the  stems  near  ground  level  to  fell  the  head, 
upon  which  they  could  feed.  They  fearlessly  demonstrated  to  the 
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assembled  crowd.  These  pests  attacked  a  field  crop  of  linseed  in 
Kesteven  in  the  same  way. 

Grassland. 

The  Grass  Aphid  (Metopolophium  festucae)  caused  much  damage 
to  fields  at  Healing. 

The  fly  Opomyza  germinationis  did  some  damage  to  Rye  Grass 
grown  for  seed  at  Legsby  and  so  did  the  caterpillars  of  Celaena  secalis. 

Frit  Fly  ( Oscinella  frit )  occurred  in  small  numbers  on  Canary 
Grass  crops  in  both  Lindsey  and  Kesteven. 

A  field  at  Sudbrook,  reseeded  direct,  failed  through  wireworms. 
There  was  a  population  of  three-and-a-half  million  wireworms  per  acre. 

Pulse  Crops. 

Aphis  fabae  was  scarce  and  did  no  damage. 

Wireworms  caused  damage  to  beans.  Rooks  attracted  by  the 
wireworms  did  much  more  damage. 

Pea  and  Bean  Weevil  ( Sitona  lineatus )  did  much  damage  on  peas 
and  young  clovers. 

Pea  Aphis  ( Acyrthosiphon  onobrychidis)  did  little  damage. 

The  most  interesting  pest  was  the  Pea  Eelworm  ( Heterodera 
gottingiana).  This  severely  attacked  a  field  at  Dowsby. 

Potatoes. 

Root  Eelworm  (. Heterodera  rostochiensis).  Unfortunately  this  pest 
is  still  extending  its  range. 

Aphids  were  nowhere  abundant.  The  chief  species  was  Myzus 
persic  ae. 

Colorado  Beetle.  Two  dozen  beetles  arrived  by  ship  in  Grimsby 
Dock  during  July.  They  were  all  killed. 

Sugar  Beet  and  Mangolds. 

Wireworms  were  the  chief  pests.  A  big  acreage  was  attacked  and 
nearly  200  acres  had  to  be  redrilled. 

Mangold  Fly  ( Pegomyia  betae )  and  Black  Aphis  ( Aphis  fabae ) 
were  both  scarce  and  no  damage  was  done. 

Brassica  Crops. 

Turnip  Gall  Weevil  ( Ceutorrhynchus  pleurostigma )  severely 
damaged  swedes  for  human  consumption  near  Louth. 

Blossomlor  Pollen  Beetle  ( Meligethes  aeneus)  caused  much  loss  on 
seed  crops  at  Rippingale,  etc. 

Cabbage  White  Butterflies  ( Pieris  sp.)  were  comparatively  scarce 
in  the  fields  this  year.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  migration 
from  the  Continent  to  reach  the  county. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Both  species  of  Flax  Flea  Beetles  ( Aphthona  euphorbiae  and 
Longitarsus  parvulus )  were  abundant  on  the  flax  and  linseed  crops. 

Carrot  Fly  ( Psila  rosae )  was  comparatively  scarce. 

Carrot  Aphis  ( Cavariella  sp.)  severely  attacked  crops  grown  for 
seed  near  Sleaford.  On  the  growing  crops  there  was  not  much  evidence 
of  them. 

Celery  Fly  ( Acidia  heraclei)  swarmed  extensively  in  the  autumn 
and  attacked  a  variety  of  crops — carrots,  celery,  parsnips,  parsley,  etc. 

Root  Knot  Eelworm  ( Heterodera  marioni )  caused  losses  to  tomato 
crops  indoors  especially  in  the  Louth  district. 

The  Fruit  Tree  Red  Spider  ( Paratetranychus  pilosus )  was  very 
persistent  in  its  attacks  on  Black  Currant  plantations  in  Kesteven. 

The  caterpillars  of  Ephestia  kuhniella  and  the  larvae  and  adults 
of  the  beetle  Stegobium  paniceum  were  a  nuisance  in  houses  in  Lincoln 
to  which  they  would  have  been  introduced  by  foodstuffs. 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

S.  A.  Cox. 

The  classification  and  numbering  follow  H.  F.  Witherby  and 
others,  Handbook  of  British  Birds ,  1941. 

2.  Hooded  Crow.  Corvus  c.  cornix  L. 

Several  lingered  well  into  the  spring,  the  last  being  noted  on 
April  25th.  Scarce  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  (B.  A.  Pye) 

28  or  29.  Twite.  Carduelis  flavirostris  sub-sp  ? 

On  December  31st,  following  heavy  snow  during  the  previous 
afternoon  and  night,  several  flocks  appeared  in  the  coastal  region. 
(B.  A.  Pye). 

59.  Snow  Bunting.  Plectrophenax  n.  nivalis  (L.) 

On  November  8th,  the  wind  which  had  previously  been  from 
S.E.  commenced  to  blow  from  N.  and  large  numbers  of  Snow  Buntings 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  coast.  Several  thousand  were  present 
between  Cleethorpes  and  Tetney  Haven,  the  largest  flock  numbering 
fully  400  birds.  A  week  later  scarcely  a  bird  of  this  species  could  be 
found  in  the  district.  (B.  A.  Pye). 

69.  Wood-lark.  Lullula  a.  arborea  (L.). 

Wood-Larks  were  again  seen  at  Greetwell  towards  the  end  of 
April,  but  as  the  young  were  already  hatched,  the  delightful  song 
was  infrequent.  On  April  25th  a  pair  were  seen  to  be  gathering 
insects  for  an  hour,  but  the  nest  was  not  then  located.  When  I  joined 
Mr.  R.  May  and  Mr.  J.  Kennington  six  days  later,  they  had  found  their 
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quarry.  The  nest  was  in  a  hollow  beneath  dead  broken  fronds,  and  was 
within  thirty  paces  of  the  spot  from  which  we  had  watched  them 
earlier.  It  contained  four  chicks,  which  had  left  the  nest  on 
May  3rd. 

88.  Yellow  Wagtail.  Motacilla  flava  flavissima  (Blyth) 

Seventeen  Yellow  Wagtails  were  seen  by  Mr.  C.  Colebrook  in 
the  Immingham  marshes  on  May  1st. 

111.  British  Long-Tailed  Tit.  Aegithalos  caudatus  rosaceus 
Mathews. 

Mr.  R.  May  watched  a  pair  of  Long-tailed  Tits  building  in  the 
middle  of  February,  and  the  first  egg  was  laid  on  March  22nd,  surely 
a  record  ! 

126.  Continental  Goldcrest.  Regulus  r.  regulus  (L.) 

The  first  immigrant  Goldcrests  appeared  at  Grimsby  on  October 
9th,  just  a  fortnight  after  the  L.N.U.  meeting,  and  for  a  few  days 
almost  every  garden  with  shrubs  had  its  quota.  (S.  A.  Cox).  A  great 
influx  of  migrant  Goldcrests  occurred  on  October  29th  and  30th, 
during  a  spell  of  light  S.E.  winds.  Mr.  G.  Davison  reported  them  as 
numerous  in  the  trees  and  bushes  surrounding  the  Cleethorpes  Pumping 
Station,  and  I  found  the  coastal  hedges  almost  alive  with  them,  many 
also  appeared  in  town  gardens.  As  these  little  birds  arrived 
simultaneously  with  Short-eared  Owls  and  Woodcock  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  were  of  Continental  origin.  (B.  A.  Pye). 

127.  British  Goldcrest.  Regulus  r.  anglorum  Hart. 

Our  resident  Goldcrest  seems  to  be  recovering  from  the  severe 
winter  of  1946-47,  and  nests  were  reported  by  Mr.  J.  Kennington 
and  Mr.  R.  May  from  Riby  and  Limber. 

149.  Reed- War  bier.  Acrocephalus  s.  scirpaceus  (Herm.) 

A  nest  at  Freshney  Bog,  located  by  Mr.  C.  Colebrook,  contained 
three  eggs  on  June  27th. 

162.  Blackcap.  Sylvia  a.  atricapilla  (L.) 

It  is  quite  normal  to  hear  the  Willow- Warbler  and  Chiffchaff 
singing  whilst  on  autumn  passage,  but  it  was  quite  a  pleasant  surprise 
to  listen  to  the  whisper-song  of  a  Blackcap  at  Croxby  Pond  on 
September  26th. 

186.  Wheatear.  Oenanthe  oe.  oenanthe  (L.) 

A  nest,  with  six  eggs,  was  found  at  Manton  Warren  on  June  8th. 

203.  Nightingale.  Luscinia  m.  megarhyncha  Brehm 

The  Nightingale  was  widely  distributed  in  1948,  and  at  Limber 
alone  there  were  three  nests,  all  in  Mausoleum  Wood.  Only  one  of 
these  was  successful  in  rearing  a  brood. 
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220.  Swallow.  Hirundo  r.  rustica  L. 

One  seen  hawking  for  insects  between  Healing  and  Stallingborough 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Colebrook  on  December  10th,  seven  weeks  after  the 
main  body  had  taken  their  departure. 

225.  Swift.  Apus  a.  apus  (L.) 

Long  after  the  local  colonies  had  departed,  a  few  Swifts  continued 
to  haunt  the  Brigg  filter-beds,  where  they  were  seen  until  the  middle 
of  September. 

227.  Nightjar.  Caprimulgus  e.  europeus  L. 

Nightjars  were  present  at  Greetwell  and  on  Wrawby  Moor,  but 
their  numbers  were  not  large. 

238.  British  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker.  Dryobates  minor 
comminutus  (Hart). 

Notably  more  numerous  than  for  many  years,  occurring  at 
Brocklesby,  Limber  and  Appleby  Clap-gate.  As  usual  Mr.  R.  May 
located  a  nest. 

250.  Long-eared  Owl.  Asio  o.  otus  (L.) 

Decidedly  less  numerous  than  was  the  case  some  twenty  years  ago, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  felling  of  coniferous  plantations  during  the 
recent  war  is  partly,  though  not  wholly,  responsible.  Two  nests 
were  found  in  April  at  Cuxwold  and  Thornton  Abbey. 

251.  Short-eared  Owl.  Asio  f.  flammeus  (Pontopp.) 

Numerous  during  autumn.  Two  appeared  on  30th  September 
and  several  were  present  during  October.  A  further  influx  occurred 
on  29th  October,  when  I  flushed  a  dozen  or  more  single  birds  when 
hunting  for  Woodcock  on  the  coast.  One  noted  at  Cleethorpes  on 
1st  April  was  the  last  Spring  record.  (B.  A.  Pye). 

269.  Common  Buzzard.  Buteo  b.  buteo  (L.) 

A  Buzzard,  almost  certainly  referable  to  the  Common  species, 
was  seen  soaring  at  a  great  height  by  a  few  members  of  the  Union  at 
Cleethorpes  on  September  25th. 

277.  Sparrow-Hawk.  Accipiter  n.  nisus  (L.) 

The  mewing  call  is  seldom  heard  until  the  young  have  left  the 
nest,  but  it  was  this  sound  which  led  to  the  detection  of  a  nest  and 
five  eggs  at  Swallow  Vale  on  May  30th.  Mr.  R.  May  reports,  with 
much  satisfaction,  that  a  pair  of  Sparrow-Hawks  reared  a  brood  close 
to  the  Keeper’s  House  on  an  estate  where  all  the  birds-of-prey  are 
persecuted. 

289.  Common  Heron.  Ardea  c.  cinerea  L. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Porter  and  Mr.  Sheffield  give  some  interesting  data 
regarding  four  heronries  which  were  visited  in  March  and  April. 
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The  number  of  occupied  nests  were  :  Haverholme,  9  ;  Muckton,  1 1  ; 
Troy  Wood.,  16  ;  Welton,  Nil. 

297.  Bittern.  Botaurus  s.  stellaris  (L.) 

On  April  2nd  a  farm-worker  flushed  a  small,  brown  heron-like 
bird  at  Suddle  Wood,  Keelby.  Later  it  was  located  by  Mr.  R.  May 
and  Mr.  J.  Kennington,  and  proved  to  be  a  Bittern,  but  had  taken  its 
departure  on  the  following  day. 

300.  Whooper  Swan.  Cygnus  cygnus  (L.) 

A  party  of  ten  swimming  in  approximately  a  straight  line,  with 
their  necks  stiffly  erect,  about  200  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  tide  at 
Butterwick  on  26th  December,  1948.  (H.  A.  Robinson). 

311.  Barnacle-Goose.  Branta  leucopsis  (Bechst.) 

A  flock  of  20 — 25  on  the  sands  near  Tetney  Haven  on  April  11th. 
The  shrill  yelping  notes  first  attracted  my  attention  and  later  I  was 
able  to  observe  them  at  about  250  yards  range.  Even  at  that  distance 
the  black  necks  and  white  faces  were  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
and  the  use  of  binoculars  dispelled  any  possible  doubt  as  to  their 
identity.  They  were  obviously  strangers  and  were  very  uneasy, 
several  times  taking  wing  with  shrill  cries  but  always  returning  to  the 
same  spot  until  they  were  finally  disturbed  by  some  horse-riders. 

318.  Gad  wall.  Anas  strepera  L. 

One  reported  at  Culverthorpe  Reservoir  by  D.  R.  Seaward  on 
December  8th. 

322.  Garganey.  Anas  querquedula  L. 

Mr.  R.  May  saw  a  pair  of  Garganey  at  Newsham  Lake  on  March 
21st,  the  first  in  that  locality  for  19  years.  They  were  present  on  the 
23rd  and  24th,  and  Mr.  C.  Colebrook  was  also  fortunate  enough  to 
see  them  on  the  25th.  A  few  weeks  later  a  pair  of  Garganey  appeared 
at  Goxhill,  and  the  presence  of  a  nest  was  suspected.  After  feeding 
together,  the  drake  escorted  the  duck,  and  then  returned  to  the  pond 
alone.  A  chain  of  watchers  was  established,  and  the  nest  and  eggs 
were  subsequently  located  in  a  rushy  field  about  the  middle  of  May. 

323.  Wigeon.  Anas  penelope  L. 

Reported  at  Culverthorpe  Reservoir  and  Lincoln  Ballast-Pit 
by  D.  R.  Seaward  during  October  and  November,  as  many  as  fifty  at 
the  latter  piece  of  water. 

325.  Pintail,  Anas  a.  acuta  L. 

There  have  been  quite  a  few  Pintails  at  the  Brocklesby  lakes 
during  the  autumn  (S.  A.  Cox).  This  duck  is  decidedly  uncommon 
in  the  Marsh  district  (B.  A.  Pye).  Five  at  Lincoln  Ballast  Pit  on 
October  30th  (D.  R.  Seaward). 
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326.  Shoveler.  Spatula  clypeata  (L.) 

More  numerous  than  usual  during  the  autumn  passage.  Apart 
from  smaller  numbers,  several  flocks  of  six  to  ten  were  seen,  and  on 
August  12th,  a  flock  of  thirty  to  forty — the  largest  I  have  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  in  the  Marsh  District.  (B.  A.  Pye).  The  species  was  seen 
at  Culverthorpe  Lake  and  Lincoln  Ballast  Pit  in  September  and 
October  by  D.  R.  Seaward. 

331.  Scaup-Duck.  Ay  thy  a  m.  marila  (L.) 

Present  in  usual  crowds  at  Butterwick  on  26th  December,  1948. 
(H.  A.  Robinson). 

332.  Goldeneye.  Bucephala  c.  clangula  (L.) 

One  reported  at  Culverthorpe  Reservoir  by  D.  R.  Seaward  on 
November  10th. 

334.  Long-tailed  Duck.  Clangula  hyemalis  (L.) 

I  examined  a  specimen  which  was  among  a  small  bag  of  Wigeon 
obtained  by  wildfowlers  on  November  14th.  Though  apparently 
a  first  winter  male,  lacking  the  elongated  tail  feathers,  it  nevertheless 
had  the  pink  bill  of  an  adult  male.  (B.  A.  Pye). 

368.  Fulmar.  Fulmarus  g.  glacialis  ( L.) 

Two  flying  in  wide  circles  along  the  tide-line  at  Butterwick  on 
26th  December,  1948.  One  was  making  a  quiet,  grunting  noise, 
presumably  the  “  quiet  groan  ”  of  Witherby’s  “  Handbook.” 
Normally  they  are  silent,  and  rarely  encountered  on  the  Lincolnshire 
coast,  except  as  casualties  (H.  A.  Robinson). 

370.  Great  Crested  Grebe.  Podiceps  c.  cristatus.  (L.) 

A  fine  pair  of  Great  Crested  Grebes  appeared  on  March  24th 
at  Lambert  Hill  fish-pond,  and,  but  for  the  absence  of  suitable  cover, 
would  almost  certainly  have  stayed  and  nested.  Subsequently  a 
pair  (possibly  the  same  birds)  bred  successfully  at  Newsham  Lake, 
less  than  half-a-mile  away.  This,  like  Croxby  Pond,  is  a  further 
addition  to  the  list  of  occupied  waters. 

387.  Black-tailed  Godwit.  Limosa  l.  limosa  (L.) 

During  the  last  ten  years  or  so  the  Black-tailed  Godwit  has, 
apparently,  become  less  rare,  and  twice  during  October,  on  the  12th 
and  18th,  Mr.  C.  H.  Colebrook  saw  three  at  Immingham,  the  white 
wing-bars  and  legs  extending  beyond  the  tail  in  flight  making  their 
identity  unmistakeable  (S.  A.  Cox).  Rain  from  S.E.  during  the  day 
and  night  of  August  11th  halted  some  interesting  passage-migrants 
and  on  the  following  day  several  uncommon  species  of  waders  came 
under  notice.  On  August  12th,  while  awaiting  the  dawn  duck  flight 
at  a  small  shallow  pool  near  Bishopthorpe,  a  Black-tailed  Godwit 
suddenly  appeared  and,  after  circling  just  above  the  surface  settled 
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within  fifteen  yards  of  my  blind.  Although  the  light  was  bad  I  could 
plainly  see  the  broad  white  wing-bar,  the  white  upper  part  of  the 
tail,  and  the  long  legs  extending  beyond  the  tail,  as  the  bird  swung 
in.  For  fully  five  minutes  it  remained  feeding,  stalking  about  in  a 
stately  and  deliberate  fashion  until  scared  away  by  the  shooting  which 
greeted  the  appearance  of  some  duck.  With  the  exception  of  a  twitter¬ 
ing  wikka-wikka-wikka,  or  titit-titit-titit,  as  it  was  alighting,  the 
bird  made  no  sound.  About  ten  minutes  later,  when  the  light  was 
better,  two  birds  appeared  together,  and  circling  the  water  and  uttering 
the  twittering  note,  were  on  the  point  of  alighting  when  I  think  they 
saw  me,  and  switched  away.  I  had  an  excellent  view  of  these  last 
two  and  was  able  to  confirm  my  earlier  identification.  Two  separate 
pairs  of  birds  were  seen  the  same  evening  at  the  same  place  (B.  A.  Pye). 

388.  Common  Curlew.  Numenius  a.  arquata  (L.) 

Nested  early  in  May  on  Manton  Common,  together  with  the 
Redshank  and  Common  Snipe.  There  were  at  least  two  nests,  one 
of  which  was  robbed,  and  possibly  a  third.  The  site  was  in  the  most 
desolate  part  of  the  county  that  I  have  visited,  the  terrain  consisting 
of  swampy  heath-land,  intersected  with  groins,  and  very  sparsely 
populated  for  miles  around. 

393.  Woodcock.  Scolopax  rusticola  L. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Davey  showed  us  a  nesting  Woodcock  on  his  Greetwell 
estate  on  April  25th.  Later,  in  his  grounds,  he  saw  a  Woodcock 
conducting  a  brood  in  broad  daylight,  and  stopped  his  car  to  let  them 
pass  (S.  A.  Cox).  A  light  S.E.  wind  and  some  fog  brought  a  consider¬ 
able  “  fall  ”  of  Woodcock  on  October  30th.  Many  appeared  in  the 
coastal  belt  and  at  Cleethorpes  I  saw  one  come  in  direct  from  the  sea. 
Similar  conditions,  but  with  thicker  fog,  on  November  24th  again 
caused  a  “  hold-up  ”  and  I  saw  three  separate  birds  flying  about  the 
streets  of  Cleethorpes  but  all  passed  on  immediately  the  fog  lifted 
(B.  A.  Pye). 

398.  Jack  Snipe.  Lymnocryptes  minimus  (Brunn.) 

When  searching  the  sandhills  and  sea-bank  for  Woodcock  on 
November  24th,  I  flushed  nine  or  ten  single  Jack  Snipe.  No  doubt 
these  were  incoming  fog-bound  birds  which  had  dropped  into  the  first 
available  cover  (B.  A.  Pye). 

404  or  405.  Dunlin.  Calidris  alpina  sub-sp  ? 

Odd  birds  were  present  at  the  Brigg  filter-beds  on  at  least  five 
days  in  August.  Two  races  of  Dunlin  are  now  on  the  British  list 
but  these  cannot  be  distinguished  apart  in  the  field. 

406.  Curlew-Sandpiper.  Calidris  testacea  (Pall.) 

Two  were  present  at  the  Brigg  filter-beds  for  six  days  in 
September.  One  was  quite  red,  the  other  much  greyer,  and,  when  seen 
at  close  range  in  a  good  light,  the  plumage  was  seen  to  be  beautifully 
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verniculated,  like  that  of  a  Ruff.  They  showed  a  complete  indifference 
to  our  presence,  which  is  characteristic  of  arctic  waders,  and  waded 
readily  in  deep  water. 

407.  Little  Stint.  Calidris  minuta  (Leisl.) 

A  single  bird  frequented  the  cattle-trodden  margin  of  a  water 
splash  at  Humberston  from  September  23rd  to  September  27th 
(B.  A.  Pye). 

417.  Ruff.  Philomachus  pugnax  (L.). 

Fairly  numerous  during  the  autumn  of  1948.  First  seen  on 
August  19th — last  seen  on  September  30th  (B.  A.  Pye). 

Mr.  R.  May  saw  a  Ruff  at  the  Brigg  filter-beds  on  September  12th. 

421.  Common  Sandpiper.  Actitis  hypoleucos  (L.) 

Very  numerous  at  the  Brigg  filter-beds  throughout  August  and 
September.  Some  days  as  many  as  12  were  present. 

423.  Wood-Sandpiper.  Tringa  glareola  L. 

One  near  Humberston  on  August  12th.  Another  at  the  same  place 
on  August  22nd. 

424.  Green  Sandpiper.  Tringa  ochropus  L. 

Seen  by  the  Humberston  Beck  on  July  25th,  and  on  several 
subsequent  occasions  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Varying  numbers 
were  also  seen  at  the  Brigg  filter-beds  up  to  September  25th,  some¬ 
times  as  many  as  six.  On  September  14th  one  of  them  gave  the 
trilling  display-flight,  which  is  normally  only  to  be  witnessed  in  its 
breeding  haunts  in  the  far  north  (S.  A.  Cox).  Exceptionally  numerous 
in  N.E.  Lincolnshire  between  August  12th  and  August  19th  (B.  A. 
Pye). 

431.  Spotted  Redshank.  Tringa  erythropus  (Pall.) 

There  were  two  Spotted  Redshanks  at  the  Brigg  filter-beds  on 
August  29th,  one  on  September  1st  and  one  again  on  September  2nd. 
The  call  was  readily  distinguishable  after  an  interval  of  15  years, 
and  is  neither  loud  nor  ringing,  two  notes  blending  into  a  clear,  single 
“  tchuit  ”  (S.  A.  Cox).  One  seen  and  the  tell-tale  note  heard  near 
Bishopthorpe  on  August  12th  (B.  A.  Pye). 

432.  Greenshank.  Tringa  nebularia  (Gunn.) 

Four  were  seen  at  North  Cotes  on  August  8th.  Greenshanks 
were  also  seen  almost  daily  at  the  Brigg  filter-beds  from  August  23rd 
to  September  16th,  sometimes  as  many  as  four  at  the  same  time. 

435.  Ringed  Plover.  Charadrius  hiaticula  L. 

Seen  at  the  Brigg  filter-beds  on  several  occasions  in  late  August 
and  early  September. 
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462.  Black  Tern.  Chlidonias  n.  niger  (L.) 

On  September  12th,  whilst  watching  a  Ruff  and  two  Curlew- 
Sandpipers  at  the  Brigg  filter-beds,  Mr.  R.  May  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
strange  tern  and  made  mental  note  to  deal  with  it  later.  When  he 
was  able  to  do  so  it  had  disappeared.  I  was  more  fortunate  on  the 
morrow,  and  was  able  to  watch  an  immature  Black  Tern  hawking  for 
insects.  We  both  saw  it  on  the  14th,  and  it  was  last  seen  on  the 
15th.  Mr.  D.  R.  Seaward  reported  two  immature  Black  Terns  at 
Lincoln  Ballast  Pit  on  September  15th,  and  their  presence  is 
especially  interesting  in  that  it  coincides  with  the  movement  in  the 
Brigg  area  on  September  12th- 15th. 

477.  Little  Gull.  Larus  minutus  Pall. 

Mr.  R.  May  saw  one  at  the  Brigg  filter-beds  on  September  5th — 
the  fifth  county  record  of  recent  years.  Three  accompanied  by  two 
Black-headed  Gulls,  beating  S.  near  Humberston  on  September  12th. 
The  Little  Gulls  altered  course  to  explore  and  circle  round  a  shallow 
pool  where  they  were  immediately  joined  by  a  fourth  bird  which  was 
following  up  behind.  All  were  in  first  plumage — dark  back,  diagonal 
dark  bar  across  wings,  and  white  tail  with  black  terminal  band  (B.  A. 
Pye). 

478.  Black-headed  Gull.  Larus  r.  ridibundus  L. 

The  famous  gullery  at  Twigmoor  is  sadly  depleted,  but  at  least 
thirty  pairs  were  present  at  their  ancestral  home^  and  attempted  to 
nest.  Their  efforts,  it  is  regretted,  were  unsuccessful. 

494.  Long-tailed  Skua.  Stercorarius  longicaudus  Vieill. 

On  August  17th  Mr.  J.  Davison  found  a  freshly-shot  skua  lying 
near  a  shore-shooters  hide  at  Tetney  Haven.  The  bird  was  an  im¬ 
mature  example  lacking  the  elongated  central  tail  feathers,  and  Mr. 
Davison  amputated  a  wing  which  he  brought  to  me  for  identification. 
The  wing  measurement  was  exactly  12  inches  and  the  shafts  of  the 
first  two  long  primaries  were  white,  the  remainder  brown  ;  the  latter 
character  generally  holds  good  in  separating  immature  Long-tails 
from  immature  Arctics  and  in  this  case  the  exceptionally  short  wing 
was  a  further  aid  to  identification  (B.  A.  Pye). 

502.  Little  Auk.  Alle  a.  alle  (L.) 

There  was  a  passage  of  Little  Auks  along  the  east  coast  during 
the  second  week  of  November,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  was  on 
a  large  scale  as  it  was  recorded  in  Yorkshire.  Such  movements  are, 
however,  seldom  witnessed,  and  may  be  nocturnal.  Only  the  casualties 
are  recorded.  One  was  picked  up  at  Barrow-on-Humber  on  November 
11th  ;  others  at  Gibraltar  Point  and  Sloothby  later  in  the  month, 
and  another  was  recovered  at  Midville,  near  Boston,  also  on  November 
11th.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Robinson  of  Boston  for  the  latter 
record. 
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520.  Quail.  Coturnix  c.  coturnix  (L.) 

The  Quail  was  heard  at  Limber  by  Mr.  R.  May  in  June. 

1947.  ORNITHOLOGICAL  REPORT  :  CORRIGENDA. 

For  255.  Dark-breasted  Barn-owl.  Tyto  alba  guttata  (Brehm) 

Substitute  254.  White-breasted  Barn-owl.  Tyto  a.  alba  (Scop.) 
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